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THE  famous  letter  or  pamphlet  contained  in  this  volume 
represents  the  workings  of  an  extraordinary  mind  at  an  ex-  / 
i  traordinary  crisis;  and  can  therefore  be  compared  with  few  • 
j  things  that  have  ever  been  spoken  or  written.     Composed  in  a 
I  literary  age,  it  scarcely  belongs  to  literature ;  yet  it  is  one  of  the     5 
greatest  of  literary  masterpieces.     It  embodies  nothing  of  his 
tory  save  fragments  which  have  mostly  lost  their  interest,  yet 
no  book  in  the  world  has  more  historical   significance.     It 
scorns  and  defies  philosophy,  but  it  discloses  a  compact  and 
unique  system  of  its  own.     It  tramples  on  logic,  yet  carries    10 
home  to  the  most  logical  reader  a  conviction  that  its  ill-reason 
ing  is  substantially  correct.    No  one  would  think  of  agreeing 
with  it  in  the  mass,  yet  there  are  parts  to  which  every  candid 
mind  will  assent.     Its  many  true  and  wise  savings  are  mixed 
up  with  extravagant  and  barefaced  sophistry:  its  argument,    15 
with  every  semblance  of  legal  exactness,  is  disturbed  by~hasty 
gusts  of  anger,  and  broken  by  chasms  which  yawn  in  the  face 
of  the  least  observant  reader.     It  is  an  intellectual  puzzle,  not 
too  abstruse  for  solution;   and  hence  few  books  are  better 
adapted  to  stimulate  the  attention  and  judgment,  and  to  gen-    20 
erate  the  invaluable  habit  of  mental  vigi!ance.     To  discover 
its  defects  is  easy  enough.     No  book  in  the  world  yields  itself 
an  easier  prey  to  hostile  criticism:  there  are  thousands  of 
schoolboys,  "  with  liberal  notions  under  their  caps,"  to  whom 
the  greatest  intellect  of  our  nation  since  Milton,1  represented    25 
by  the  best  known  parts  of  the  present  work,  might  well  seem 
little  better  than  a  fool.     After  a  time,  this  impression  dis- 

1  So  Macaulay  has  styled  Burkfi,. 
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appears;  eloquence  and  deep  conviction  have  done  their  work,  / 
and  the  wisdom  of  a  few  pages,  mostly  dealing  in  generalities,  i 

30  is  constructively  extended  to  the  whole.  But  the  reader  now 
vacillates  again ;  and  this  perpetual  alternation  of  judgment 
on  the  part  of  a  reader  not  thoroughly  in  earnest  constitutes 
a  main  part  of  that  fascination  which  Burke  universally  exer 
cises.  It  is  like  the  fascination  of  jugglery:  now  you  believe 

35  your  eyes,  now  you  distrust  them;  the  brilliancy  of  the  spec 
tacle  first  dazzles,  and  then  satisfies;  and  you  care  little  for 
what  lies  behind.  This  is  what  the  author  intended:  the  criti 
cal  faculty  is  disarmed,  the  imagination  is  inthralled. 

In  his  early  denunciations  of  the  French  Revolution,  Burke 

40  /stood  almost  alone.      At  first  sight  he  appeared  to  have  the 

,'most  cherished  of  English  traditions  against  him.     If  there 

/  was  one  word  which  for  a  century  had  been  sacred  to  Eng- 

/  lishmen,  it  was  the  word  "revolution."     Those  to  whom  it 

was  an  offence  were  almost  wholly  extinct,  and  a  hundred 

45    years'  prescription  had  sanctified  the  English  revolution  even 

in  the  eyes  of  the  bitterest  adversaries  of  Whiggism.     The  ,' 

king,  around  whom  the  discontented  Whigs  and  the  remnant 

of  the  Tories  had  rallied,  was  himself  the  creature  of  the  revo- 

^  lution.     Now,  the  party  of  fex-  recognized  a  lawful  relation 

50  between  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  that  which  was  entering 
daily  on  some  new  stage  of  its  mighty  development  in  France. 
There  was  really  but  little  connection  between  the  two. 
Burke  never  said  a  truer  thing  than  that  the  Revolution  of 
1088  was  "a  revolution  not  made,  but  prevented."  The  vast 

55  convulsions  of  1780  and  the  following  years  were  ill-understood 
by  the  Foxite  Whigs.  Pent  in  their  own  narrow  circle,  they 
could  form  no  idea  of  a  political  movement  on  a  bigger  scale 
than  a  coalition  :  to  them  the  French  Revolution  seemed  merely 
an  ordinary  Whiggish  re-arrangement  of  affairs  which  would 

GO  soon  settle  down  into  their  places;  the  king,  as  in  England, 
accepting  a  position  subordinate  to  his  ministers.  Nor  were 
_Pjit  and  his  party,  with  the  strength  of  Parliament  and  the 
nation  at  their  back,  disposed  to  censure  it.  There  was  a 
double  reason  for  favoring  it,  on  the  part  of  the  English 

05  Premier.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  a  surprise  and  a  satisfac 
tion  to  see  the  terrible  monarchy  of  France  collapse  without 
a  blow,  and  England's  hereditary  foe  deprived,  to  all  appear 
ance,  of  all  power  of  injury  or  retaliation.  On  the  other, 
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Mr.  Pitt  conceived  that  the  new  government  would  naturally 
be  favorable  to  those  liberal  principles  of  commercial  inter-    70 
course  which  he  had  with  so  much  difficulty  forced  on  the  old 
one.     Neither  side  saw,  as  Burke  saw  it,  the  real  magnitude 
of  the  political  movement  in  France,  and  how  deep  and  exten 
sive  were  the  interests  it  involved.     Burke,  in  the  unfavorable--, 
impression  which  he  conceived  of  the  Revolution,  was  outside    75 
of  both  parties.     He  could  find  no  audience  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  "leading  politicians  had  long  looked  askance 
upon  him.     They  laughed,  not  altogether  without   reason, 
when  he  told  them  that  he  looked  upon  France  as  "  not  politi 
cally  existing."     Discouraged  in   the   atmosphere  of  Parlia-    80 
ment,  Burke  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  whole  nation.     He  had 
in  his  portfolio  the  commencement  of  a  letter  to  a  young 
Frenchman  who  had   solicited  from  him  an  expression    of 
opinion,  and  this  letter  he  resolved  to  enlarge  and  give  to  the 
world.      He  thus  appealed  from  the  narrow  tribunal  of  the    85 
House  of  Commons  to  the  nation  at  large.     It  was  the  first 
important  instance  of  the  recognition,  on  the  part  of  a  great 
statesman,  of  the  power  of  public  opinion  in  England  in  its 
modern  form.     Burke  here  addresses  his  arguments  to  a  much 
wider  public  than  of  old.     He  recognizes,  what  is  now  obvious    90 
enough,  that  F.nHish  pn1ipy_rests  on  the  opinion  of  a  reason- 
able  democracy.^. 

England,  after  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,   is   a  completely 
modern  nation;    society  is  re-organized  on  the  basis  which 
still   subsists.     But  France   and  Germany  in  1789  were  still    95 
what  they  had  been  in  the  Middle  Ages.     The  icy  fetters 
which  England  had  long  ago  broken  up  had  on  the  Continent 
hardened  until  nothing  would  break  them  up  but  a  convul 
sion.     In  France  this  had  been  demonstrated  by  the  failures 
of  Turgot.     The  body  of  oppressive  interests  which  time  and  100 
usage  had  legalized  was  too  strong  to  give  way  to  a  moderate 
pressure.      A  convulsion,  a  mighty  shock,  a  disturbance   of 
normal  forces,  was  necessary ;  and  the  French  people  had  long 
been  collecting  themselves  for  the  task.     Forty  years  a  revo 
lution  had  been  foreseen,  and  ten  years  at  least  it  had  been  105 
despaired  of.     But  it  came  at  last,  and  came  unexpectedly: 
the  Revolution  shook  down  the  feiu1a.|isiri  nf  Franrn,  and  the 
great  general  of  the  Revolution  trampled  to  dust  the  tottering 
relics  of  it  in  the  rest  of  Western  Europe.    Conspicuous  among 
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110  the  agencies  which  effected  it  was  the  new  power  of  public 
opinion,  which  wrought  an  obvious  effect,  by  means  of  the 
Gazettes  of  Paris,  throughout  the  western  world.  Burke  saw 
this;  and  to  public  opinion  he  appealed  against  the  movement, 
and,  so  far  as  this  country  was  concerned,  successfully.  It 

115  was  he  whose  "shrilling  trumpet"  sfliijided_ihe_nrst  alarm  of 
the  twenty  years'  European  war  against  the  French  Revolution. 
It  was  hard,  at  such  a  crisis,  to  sever  general  ideas  from  the 
immediate  occasion.  Burke  tells  us  less  about  the  French 
Revolution  than  about  English  thought  and  feeling  on  the 
subject  of  revolutions  in  general.  On  the  applicability  of 
these  general  views  to  the  occasion  of  their  enunciation,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  the  reader  to  form  any  definite  judgment. 
Properly  speaking,  indeed,  the  question  depends  only  in  a 
small  degree  on  grounds  which  demand  or  justify  such  a  mode 

125  of  treatment.  To  condemn  all  revolutions  is  monstrous.  To 
say  categorically  that  the  French  Revolution  was  absolutely  a 
good  thing  or  a  bad  thing  conveys  no  useful  idea.  Either  may 
be  said  with  some  degree  of  truth,  but  neither  can  be  said 
without  qualifications  which  almost  neutralize  the  primary 

130  thesis.  No  student  of  history  by  this  time  needs  to  be  told 
that  the  French  Revolution  was,  in  a  more  or  less  extended 
sense,  a  very  good  thing.  Consequently  the  student  is  not 
advised  to  assent,  further  than  is  necessary  to  gain  an  idea 
of  Burke's  standpoint,  to  the  summary  and  ignominious  con- 

135  demnation  with  which  the  Revolution  is  treated  by  Burke. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  whatever  may  have  been  its 

I"  good  side,  it  was  not  Burke's  business  to  exhibit  it.     No  one 

was  better  qualified  than  Burke  to  compose  an  apologetic  for 

the  final  appeal  of  a  people  against  tyranny;  but  mine  non 

140  erat  bis  locus.     Burke's  business  was  not  to  cool  the  pot.  but 

(to  make  it  boil;  to  raise  a  strong  counter-cry,  and  make  the 
most  of  the  bad  side  of  the  Revolution.     Burke  appears  here 
in  the  character  of  an  advocate:   like  all  advocates,  he  says 
less  than  he  knows.     It  was  his  cue  to  represent  the  Revoln- 
145  tion  as  a  piece  of  voluntary  and  malicious  folly:   he  c_ould  not 
\   well  admit, that,  it  was  the  result  of  deep-seated  and  irresistible 
.     causes.    Not  that  the  Revolution  could  not  have  been  avoided 
—  every  one  knew  that  it  might;  —  but  it  could  only  have  been 
avoided  by  an  equally  sweeping  revolution  from  above.     In 
150  default  of  this  there  came  to  pass  a  revolution  from  below. 
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Though  the  Revolution  brought  with  it  mistaken  policy,  crimes, 
and  injuries,  it  involved  no  more  of  each  than  the  fair  average 
of  human  affairs  will  allow,  if  we  consider  its  character  and 
magnitude ;  and  we  must  pay  less  than  usual  heed  to  Burke 
when  he  insists  that  these  were  produced  wholly  by  the  igno-  155 
ranee  and  wickedness  of  the  revolutionary  leaders.  The 
sufferers  in  a  large  measure  brought  them  on  themselves  by 
ill-timed  resistance  and  vacillating  counsels. 

From  the  present  work  the  student  will  learn  little  of  the 
history  of  the  Revolution.      It  had  barely  begun:   only  two  1GO 
incidents  of  importance,  the  capture  of  the  Bastille  and  the 
transportation  from  Versailles  to  Paris,  had  taken  place :  of 
that  coalition  of  hostile  elements  which  first  gave  the  Revolu 
tion  force  and  self-consciousness,  there  was  as  yet  not  a  trace.  : 
It  was  not  only  in  its  beginnings,  but  even  these  beginnings  165 
were  imperfectly  understood.     Schoolboys  now  know  more  of 
the  factspf  the  matter  than  was  known  to  Burke;  and,  thanks 
to  the  pen  of  De  Tocqueville,  most  persons  of  moderate  liter 
ary  pretensions  can  claim  a  closer  familiarity  with  its  funda 
mental  nature.      Wherein,   then,  consists   the  value   of  the  170 
book  ?  what  are  the  merits  which  won  for  it  the  emphatic 
commendation  of  Dumont,  the   disciple   and   popularizer  of 
Bentham  —  that  it  was  probably  the  "salvation  of  Europe "?^V 
How  came  this  virulent  and  intemperate  attack  to  have  the 
wide  and  beneficial  effect  which  attended  it  ?    What  was  the  175 
nature  of  its  potent  magic,  which  disarmed  the  revolutionists 
of  England,  and  exorcised  from  the  thinking  classes  of  Europe 
the  mischievous  desire  of  political  change  ? 
r  It  was  obvious  that  the  movement  in  France  was  accompa 
nied  by  a  general  distrust  of  the  existing  framework  of  society.  180 
/Something  of  the  same  kind  was  prevalent  in  England ;  but 
it  belonged  to  a  narrower  class,  with  narrower  motives  and 
meaner  ends.    From  his  earliest  years  Burke  had  been  familiar 
with  the  idea  of  a  nation  of  human  savages  rising  in  revolt 
I  against  law,  religion,  and  social  order;   and  he  believed  the 
J  impulse  to  such  a  revolt  to  exist  in  human  nature  as  a  specific 
moral  disease.    The  thing  which  he  greatly  feared  now  seemed 
to  have  come  suddenly  upon  him.     Burke  manifestly  erred  in 
representing  such  an  element  as  the  sole  aliment  and  motive 
force   of   the   French   Revolution.      Distrust   of  society  was  190 
widely  disseminated    in    England,   th6ugn"Tess  widely   than 
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Eurico  believed,  and  far  less  widely  than  in  France;  but  Burke 
had  no  means  of  verifying  his  bod  ings.  Jacobinism  had 
prevailed  in  France,  and  a  revolution  had  followed  :  it  was 

195  coming   to   prevail    in  England,  and   a  revolution  might   be 

/  expected.  England  had  in  France  the  highest  reputation  for 
political  progress,  liberty,  and  good  government.  England's 
liberty  was  bound  np  with  the  fact  of  her  having  passed 
through  a  revolution,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century,  was 

200  considered  a  worthy  object  of  commemoration.  It  was  repre 
sented  in  France  that  the  French  Revolution  was  proceeding 
on  English  principles.  It  was  further  understood  that  Eng 
land  sympathized  with  and  intended  to  benefit  by  the  broader 
and  more  enlightened  revolution  which  was  being  accom- 

205  plished  in  France.     This  Burke  takes  all  pains  to  refute.     He 

shows  that  this  famous  English  revolution  was,  in  truth,  a 

revolution  not  made,  but  prevented.     He  aims  to  prove  by 

-    conclusive   evidence   that  English  policy,  though  not   averse 

from  reform,  is  stubbornly  opposed  to  revolution.     He  shows 

210  that  the  main  body  of  the  British  nation,  from  its  historical 
traditions,  from  the  opinions  and  doctrines  transmitted  to  it   ! 
from  the  earliest  times,  from  its  constitution  and  essence,  was   '     ,' 
utterly  hostile   to  these   dangerous  novelties,  and  bound  to 
eschew  and  reprobate  them.    Though  mainly  sound  and  homo- 

215  geneous,  the  body  politic  had  rotten  members;  and  it  is  the 
utterances  of  these,  by  which  the  intelligent  Frenchman  might 
otherwise  be  pardonably  misled,  that  Burke  in  the  first  in 
stance  .applies  himself  to  confute. 
"""The  work,  then,  professes  to  be  a  general  statement,  con- 

22(1  fessedly  hasty  and  fragmentary,  of  the  political  doctrines  and 
Lse.ntiments   of  the   English   people.     It  was,  on   the   whole, 
recognized  as  true.     The  body  of  the  nation  agreed  in  this 
fierce  and  eloquent  denunciation.     The  Jacobins  steadily  went  | 
v    down  in  public  estimation  from  the  day  of   its  publication.  \ 

225  Burke' s  fiery  .philippic  seemed  to  dry  up  their  strength,  aaJjie 
sundries  up  the  dew.  Nothing  could  stand^irrpli.blic  opinion, 
iigainst  Burke's  imperious  dilemmas.,.  But_jt  Ja  tlift.jnQr.al 

p/>w.^of  ^tliA   aromm^TiJ^rifl    t.hft   hqU^n^ ,'wjfrjj i   whicli  ft-Ja 

ejiforcelTr'wIitCh  ^Tv^j'GF^vffrk  itsvalua.     The  topics  Jjiem- 
230  sefvcs  ar(ToT  sTiyEter  significance      Half  awed  byjjiejiui£s_t>f 
thej>reacher,  half  by  his  evident  earnestness  a_nd_sftlf -convic 
tion,  we  are  predTsposed  to  submit  to  his  general  doctrines^ 
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although  we  cannot  feel  sure  of  their  applicability  to  the  occa-       . 
sion.     Unfair  as  this  denunciation  was  to  France,  we  sympa-  jj 
thize  in  its  effects  on  thejnalgoikteRts. in  England.     The  toneJR55 
of  the  book  was  weTTsuited  to  the  occasion.    A  loud  and  bitter 
cry  was  to  be  raised ;  the  revolutionary  propaganda  was  to  be 
stayed;  and  to  this  end  all  that  could  be  said  against  it  was  to 
-    be  clearly,  sharply,  emphatically,  and  uncompromisingly  put 
forth.     With  Hannibal  at  the  gates,  it  was  no  time  for  half-  240 
opinions,  for  qualification,  and  for  temporization.      No  wise 
man  could  hesitate  to  do  his  best  to  discredit  the  Jacobins, 
without  any  very  scrupulous  regard  to  absolute  justice.     They 
were  unjust  and  unscrupulous,  and  it  was  perhaps  pardonable 
to  attack  them  with  their  own  weapons.     From  all  this  we  245 
deduce  the  critical  canon,  that  properly  to  understand  Burke's 
book  we  must  look  on  him  not  as  a  critic,  but  as  an  adrocatp, 
The  book  is  not  history,  nor  philosophy,  but  a,  polemic.    It 
is  a  polemic  against  Jacobinism,  particularly  English_Jacob- 
iiusin^  f  230 

What  is,  or  rather  was,  Jacobinism?    In  the  usage  of  the 
day,  it  was  a  vituperative  term  applied  summarily  to  all  oppo 
sition  to  the  dominant  party.     He  who  doubted  Mr.  Pitt  was  ». 
set  down  as  a  Jacobin,  much  as  he  who  doubted  the  bishops 
was  set  down  as  an  infidel.     But  the  Jacobin  proper  is  the  255  \(j 
revolter  against  the  established~order  of  society.     What  those   v 
who  stood  by  this  established  order  understood  by  the  term 
is  roughly  expressed   in  Burke's   phrase  of   Treason  a/jainst 
property.     "You  have  too  much,  I  have  too  little;  you  have 
privileges,   I   have  none  ;    your  liberties   are    essentially   an  260  \ 
encroachment  upon  mine,  or  those  which  ought  to  be  mine." 
Conceiving  the  English  nation  as  a  four-snuare  fabric  sup- 
f  ported  on  the  four  bases  of  the  Church,  the  Crown,  the  NobiL:    \ 
\  ity^juul  the  People,  it  is  natural  to  find  the  author  insisting    } 
\  most  on  the  excellences  of  those  elements  which  were  then  265 
assailed  in  France! The  People,  of  course,  needed  ho  defence, 
nor  was  the  Crown  as  yet  overthrown.     The  dream  of  the 
moment  was  a  constitutional  monarchy,  based  on  elements 
similar  to  those  of  the  English  Constitution.  '     . 

.        In  Burke's  philosophy.  God.  Xature.  and  Society  are  coi]-  270 
ci-ived  as  three  inseparable  entities.     Burke  thus  followed  the 
pagan  philosopher  Cicero,  in  fortifying _his  political  creed  by 
reference  to  that  religious  sentiment  which  is  so  nearly  akin 
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to  rh     Religion,  according  to  Burke,  is  a  necessary  buttress 

275  rto  the  social  fall  rip..  It  is  more  than  this:  it  pervades  and 
cements  the  whole.  It  is  the  basis  of  education :  it  attends 
the  citizen  in  every  act  of  life  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
i\eligion~is  part  of  man's  rights.  The  exact  form  of  religion 
which  the  State  should  authorize  was  believed  by  Unrkn  tr> 
1  280  be  an  entirely  secondary  matter.  It  is  probable  that  he  would 
Have  had  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  established  in  Ireland, 
as  the  Anglican  Church  was  established  in  England.  In  com 
mon  with  many  English  Churchmen  of  his  age  he  had  thus 
entirely  abandoned  the  position  of  a  century  ago.  For  religion 

285  in  some  positive  form  Burke  always  argued  strongly,  in  oppo 
sition  to  the  contrary  opinion  which  was  then  fast  spreading 
^          both  in  France  and  England. 

>V  . V  •  Resolved  into  their  elements,  the  mainspring  both  of  rational 

*  religion  and  of  rational  politics  seems  to  be  the  sentiment  of 

290  dependence.  The  effect  traceable  to  this  no  other  theory  of 
life  or  of  society  will  account  for.  To  cut  ourselves  off,  even 
in  thought,  from  our  dependence  on  our  surroundings,  is  to 
commit  moral  suicide.  But  our  dependence  on  what  is  out 
side  us  is  not  limited  to  our  contemporaries.  It  passes  on 

295  from  generation  to  generation :  it  binds  us  to  the  past  and  to 
the  future.  Society,  says  Burke,  in  his  grand  Socratic  expos 
ure  of  the  imbecile  logic  which  confounded  two  meanings  of 
one  word,1  is  a  partnership  in  all  science,  in  all  art,  in  every 
_yirtii£.  and  in  all  perfection^:  a  partnership  not  only  between 

300  those  who  are  living,  but  between  those  who  arc  dead,  and 
those  w_ho_are  to  be  born.  There  is,  says  a  poet  who  had  fed 
upon  this  sublime  thought, 

'  One  great  society  alone  on  earth,  — 
The  noble  living  and  the  noble  dead.' 


The  fair  mansion  of  civili.z3.tinn  wbirb  we  enjoy  was  not 
built  with  our  hands,  and  our  hands  must  refrain  from  nol- 
'     305  lutiiujjt.     Being  mere  life-tenants,  we  have  no  business  to  cut 


off  the  entail,  or  to  commit  waste  on  the  inheritance. -L  On 
botli  sides  of  us  extends  a  vast  array  of  obligations.  Millions 
as  we  may  be,  we  stand  as  a  small  and  insignificant  band 
between  the  incalculable  mass  of  those  who  have  gone  before 

1  "Societe,"  meaning  both  society  and  partners/tip  (p.  40).          J  p.  38. 
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and  the  infinite  army  of  those  who  folloAV  us  and  are  even  310 
f  treading  on  our  heels.    Our  relation  to  the  great  structure 
vhich  we  are  privileged  to  occupy  a  niche  for  a  while  is  as 
t  of  the  worm  and  the  mollusk  to  the  mysterious  and  infinite         / 
ility  of  universal  life.     We  stand  there  as  \he  undertakers        / 
in  awful  trust.     Like  the  torch-players  in  the  stadium,  it  315 
>ur  business  to  transmit  the  precious  fire  which  we  bear, 
luenched  and  undimmed,  to  those  who  succeed  us.     This 
,'hat  Burke  explains  as  "  one  of  the  first  and  most  leading 
iciples  on  which  the  commonwealth  and  the  laws  are  conse- 
ted."     To  deny  it  is  to  reduce  men  to  the  condition  of  the 
ies  of  a  summer."     (pp.  37,  38.) 

[t  is  an  observation  of  Hume,  that  one  generation  does  ndt 

off  the  stage  at  once,  and  another  succeed,  as  is  the  case 

h  silkworms  and  butterflies.     There  is  a  perpetually  vary- 

..._.  margin,  into  which  the  men  of  one  age  and  those  of  that  325 

o  o      :  o 

which  succeed  are  blended.  In  this  everlasting  continuity,  ; 
which  secures  that  the  human  race  shall  never  be  wholly  old 
or  wholly  new,  lies  the  guarantee  for  the  existence  of  civiliza 
tion.  No  break  in  this  continuity  is  possible  without  the  lapse 
of jnanklim  into  its  primitive  grossness.  Imagine  for  a  moment  330 
such  an  intermission.  The  shortest  blank  would  be  enough  to 
insure  the  disappearance  of  every  pillar,  buttress,  and  vault 
which  helps  to  sustain  the  lofty  and  intricate  structure  of 
civilized  society.  We  can  hardly  figure  to  ourselves  the  hor 
rible  drama  of  a  new  generation  of  utter  savages  succeeding 
to  the  ruins  of  all  that  we  enjoy.  Yet,  so  soon  as  the  work  of 
moral  and  politicaLejkre.lTtim  flags,  this  result  is  immediately 
hazarded.  In  tlie  imagination  of  Burke,  France  was  well  on 
the  high-road  to  this  awful  situation,  —  to  a  solution  of  moral 
continuity  as  disastrous  in  its  effects  as  a  geological  catas 
trophe.  All_the  facts  of  history  prove  that  civilization,  ij 
destructible.  It  is  an  essence  that  is  eypr  tpndjng  to  evapo- 


335 


rate;  arid,  though  the  appreciation  of  all  that  is  precious  in 
the  world  depends  on  the  feeling  of   its  perishability,  it  is 
seldom  that   this  fact  is  realized.      We  come  to  regard  our  1545 
social  life  as  a  perpetual  and  indestructible  possession,  des-j 
tined,  like  the  earth  on  which  we  move,  to  devolve,  without  I 
any  trouble  or  care  on  our  part,  upon  our  posterity.      But 
the  whole  tenor  of  history  is  against  us.     The  Greeks  little 
dreamed  of  the  day  when  their  broken  relics,  once  more  under-  350 
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stood,  would  repair  a  decayed  world;  and,  to  those  who  convo 
after  us,  Urines  which  to  us  are  almost  as  valuable,  and  quiie 
as  little  valued  as  the  air  we  breathe,  may  be  the  objects  of 
curious  conjecture,  or  of  contemptuous  neglect.  Regard  our 
353  inheritance  in  its  true  light,  as  a  precious  thing  that  we  should 
,fear  to  lose,  and  we  begin  to  estimate  it  at  its  true  value. 

^> 

This  conception  of  great  intersecular  duties  devolving  upor 
humanity,  generation  after  generation,  reflects  on  a  large  scak 
1  an  instinct  which  has  undoubtedly  been  s^r^ng_hijthe.J2nglisli 

3(50  people.     The  disposition  rather  to  recur  in  thought  upon  the 

lvalue  of  the  social  life  and  social  character  which  we  inherit, 

f  than  to  strain  discontentedly  for  some  imaginary  ideal,  has 

largely  entered  into  the  temperament  of   those  races  which 

have  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  superinducing  civilized  soci- 

365  ety  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  "  Moribus  antiquis  res  stat 
Eomana,  virisque,"  says  Ennius.  So  says  Burke,  in  effect,  of 
the  civilized  life  which  the  English  race  have  now  spread  over 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  With  the  English  race  have 
universally  gone  the  old  English  ideas  on  religion,  on  politics, 

370  and  on  education :  America  and  the  rest  of  the  New  World 
have  taken  them  from  us,  and  are  giving  them  a  new  and 
fruitful  development.  After  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century, 
America  and  England  still  exhibit,  on  the  whole,  the  highest 
political  and  social  ideals.  The  English  type,  during  the  pres- 

375  ent  century,  has  been  more  widely  imitated  than  the  Greek  or 
the  Roman  at  the  height  of  their  fame.  Our  social  ideas,  poor 
as  they  may  be  by  comparison  with  the  creations  of  ingenious 
speculation,  clearly  have  some  very  remarkable  value  of  their 
own.  One  element  of  this  value  is  that  effect  upon  the  indi- 

380  vidual  which  is  attributed  to  them  by  Burke.     They  tend  to, 

or  at  any  rate  favor,  the  development  of  a  certain  "native 

plainness  and  directness  of  character."     They  keep  a  man 

'    face  to  face  with  life  and  reality.     They  include  a  moral  code<: 

~~\vhich  fits  all  times  and  seasons,  all  ranks  and  conditions  oft 

385  life;  which  hardens  a  man  where  it  is  good  that  he  should  bet 
hardened,  and  softens  him  where  it  is  good  that  he  shouldl 
be  softened.     The  same  may  perhaps  be  said,  in  a  loss  degree,  \ 
of  some  moral  codes  of  the  ancient  world  ;  but  it  certainly 
cannot  be  said  of  those  of  modern  paganism.     The  lives  of 

390  some  of  the  best  and  most  earnest  of  modern  Englishmen 
may  not  be  fairly  comparable  with  that  of  Socrates;  but  we 
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may  justly  boast  of  a  standard  far  transcending  that  of  Rous 
seau  and  of  Goethe.     A  high  standard  of  character  cannot  be  / 
independent  of  some  corresponding  standard  of  politics;  and/ 
every  name  which  keeps  the  name  of    England    respecteq  395 
throughout  the  world  will  be  found,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
to  confirm  that  aspect  of  English  character,  private  and  public, 
which  Burke  puts  forward. 

Burke  is  at  his  Jj£&t  when  enlarging  thus  on  the  general 
philosophy  of   society:  lij?  hrp.i1.-g  iln>yn  when  he  prncrrdn  to  400 
There  are  few  topics  in  the  present  volume  of 


which  this  is  not  true;  and,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  it  is 
conspicuously  true   of  the  opening  argument  on  the  British 
Constitution.     Pitiful  as  it  is  to  see  the  fine  mind  of  Burkei£00 
self-devoted  to  the  drudgery  of  Tory  casuistry,  it  is  even  more^OS 
so  to  find  his  usually  ready  and  generous  sympathies,  as  the 
work   advances,   remorselessly  denied  to  the  cause    of    the 
French  people.     It  w_as  notjCor  any  liberal-minded  English 
man  r  rich  in  the  inheritance  of  constitutional  wisdom  aiuL 
liberty.,  to  greet  the  dawn  of  representative  institutions  in  410 
France  withjiothing  but  a  burst  of  contempt  and  sarcasm. 

Burke's  contemptuous  parallel  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Tiers  Etat  with  the  English  House  of  Commons  is  typical  of 
the  whole  argument.     This  herd  of  country  clowns  and  petti 
foggers,  as  he  declares  it  to  have  been,  certainly  forms  an  415 
effective  contrast  by  the  side  of  the  British  Parliament  in  the 
days  of  Pitt  and    Fox.      We_  trace  here  the  beginning  "f  Q 
secondary  thread  of  sentiment  whicb  rnrlfi  q"itp  th,rrm<rh  tVm 
book.      A  sense  of  triumphant  hostility  tr»  t])p  French  as  a. 
nation  bnTTTTgp^   prndnc.Ril   by  fLPOntnry  nf  intprnntinn.i.1   rain.-  420 
tio_ns,  and  Burke  cauld.  hardly  a.vmii  displaying  it_an  tlie_pzes- 
-ent_occasion.     His^  purpose  was  not,  merely  to  instruct  thei 
French  nation,  but  to  humiliate  if  not  to  inignlt  'lt-     EnglishJ 
men  had  long  looked  on  the  Frerifl^  ns  a.iia.tioji  of  SI.I.VPS-  1m  • 
qow  strove,  to—sliow  that  a  nation   of  slaves  could    produce  43 
nntliijifr__wm:tViy  nf    fllP    sfrions   a.ttfintJQii  or   syinpnilTy   of    a 
iiajjon_of_fre£m£ii.     Burke  might  have  taken  tlie  opportunity 
of  exhibiting  that  keen  sympathy  for  freedom  by  which  most 
of  his  political  career,  as  he  himself  declares  in  a  moment  of 
compunction,  had  been  guided.     He  knew  that  France  was  430 
peopled  by  a  race  as  oppressed  and  down-trodden  as  Ireland 
or  India.    Was  freedom  to  be  the  monopo[y_of  England?    Had. 
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Burke  no  sjmj)athyjoji_any  sufferings  but  those  of  royalty  ? 
Here  we  touch   another  point  of    some   interest.      Popular 

435  instinct  at  once  seized  on  Burke's  famous  description  of  the 
transportation  to  Paris  of  the  6th  of  October l  as  the  key  to 
the  whole  work.  That  picturesque  incident  had  inspired  the 
jubilations  of  Dr.  Price,  and  Burke  naturally  invested  it  at 
once  with  the  very  opposite  character.  But  his  description 

440  \vas_Jj££rowed  from  prejudiced  witnesses^.  The   people   still 
trusted  the  king,  however  much  they  may  have  distrusted  the\ 
qiifgH,  n.na_tiierc  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  their  insisting 
on  jthe   abandonment  _of_VersailIes.      Burke  frankly  admits 
that  this  gloomy  foretaste  of  the  change  in  the  royal  fortunes 

445  colored  his  whole  conception.  Endowed  with  the  imagina 
tion  and  sensibility  of  the  poet,  this  melodramatic  spectacle 
sank  deeply  into  his  mind;  and  the  consciousness  that  it  yet 
remained  undenounced  was  too  much  for  one  ever  swayed,  as 
Burke  was,  by 

"  .  .  stormy  pity,  and  the  cherished  lure 
Of  pomp,  and  proud  precipitance  of  soul."  2 

450  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  history  has  confirmed  Burke's  judg 
ment  on  a  political  question  which  he  treats  at  some  length, 
and  which  concerned  England  far  less  than  it  concerned 
France.  The  r^iiv-li  question,  which  in  different  shapes  has 
ever  since  the  French  Revolution  vexed  the  whole  Christian 

455  world,  had  been  suddenly  raised  from  the  level  of  speculation 
to  that  of  policy  by  the  attempted  reforms  of  Joseph  in  Aus 
tria.  It  needed  no  great  sagacity  to  foresee  the  impending 
storm,  when  the  ancient  principle  of  ecclesiastical  establish 
ments  was  repudiated  in  its  very  stronghold.  Burke  here 

460  carries  to  the  extreme  his  principle  of  saying  all  that  could 
"b«  said  injfavor  of_j\Yiiiclicvcr  side  of  a  doubtful  qnpsli""  3'° 
most  in  need  of  support.  Burke's  vindication  of  Church 
essfaBTishmenTs,  echoed,  as  it  has  been,  by  two  generations  of 
obscurantists,  is  DaseTTon  half  a  dozen  bad  arguments  adroit  1? 

4G5  wrougjTtJnTTT  the  semblance  of  one  good  one.  But  no  logical 
mystification  could  avert  the  impending  ruin ;  and  Burke  com 
mitted  a  mistake  in  parading  before  an  English  public  argu 
ments  which  were  so  little  likely  to  impose  upon  it.  A  cotton- 

1  p.  6.  *  Coleridge. 
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mill,  in  the  eyes  of  a  French  economical  theorist,  might  be 
an  institution  as  unproductive  to  the  state  as  a  monastery;  470 
but  no  Englishman  could  treat  such  an  argument  with  respect. 
Devoted  pupils  of  the  school  of  Bossuet  might  rejoice  to  hear 
Burke's  fervid  eulogy  of  a  state  consecrated,  in  all  its  members 
and  functions,  by  a  National  Church ;  but  no_candid  English 
man  could  aver  that,  Church  and  State  were  ideas  inseparable-475 
t(ViThe  English  mind.      The  French  ecclesiastic  might  fairly 
claim  as  private  property  the  estates  on  which  his  order  had 
thriven  unchallenged  ever  since  France  had  been  a  nation: 
no  reader  of  Selden  could  think  the  argument  applicable  to 
the  Church  of  England.     "  When  once  the  Commonwealth."  480 
says  Burke,   "  has  established  the  estates  of   t.h.p  Chm-ph  as 
property,  it  can,  consistently,  hear  nothing  of  the  more  or  the 
less."     Such  has  been  the  claim  of  the  clerical  party  in  every 
country  of  the  Western  world,  and  there  is  not  one  in  which 
it  has  been  accepted.     There  is  not  one  in  which  lawfulness  485 
of  the  secularization  of  Church  property  has  not  by  this  time 
been  practically  admitted.    Burke's  argument  is  confuted  kv 
each  successive  step  of  that  long  series  of  unwillingly  enforce/!;  / 

<reforms_ja±ich  has  enabled  the  English  Church  to  stand  its     •    / 
ground.     In  reading  Burke's  account  of  the  Church  of  Enir-  49tr 
Inrnd,  we  must  boar  in  mind  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his 
education.     Burke  wras  the  son  of  an  Irish  Catholic  and  an>  ^ 
Irish  Protestant.    He  was  educated  by  a  Quaker;  and  by  trusl- 
worthy  testimony 1  jie  valued  no  Christian  sect  above  another,, 
and  believed  in  his  heart  that  no  one  then  existing  represented  495 
tTrTristianity  in  its  normal  or  final  shape.     Stoutly  as  he  had 
o'pposed  the  famous  Latitudinarian  petition  a  few  years  before, ,: 
Burke  was  in  all  religious  matters  liberal  to  a  degree  which. 
trespassed  on  what  would  now  be  called  rationalism.      Ills 
picture  of  the  Church  is  really  painted  from  the  outside  :  ami".  500 
though  a  country  squire  of  a  quarter  of  a  century's  standing, 
it  is  from  the  ontsiVlp  t.h.-it.  IIP  fnnducts  his  defence  of  the 
Establishment. 

Perhaps  the  great  merit  of  Burke's  view  of  the  changes  in 
France  consistc?Tn  his  perception  of  their  actual  magnitude,  605 
and  of  the  new  character  which  they  were  likely  to  impress  * 
upon  French  pojicy.     He  was  right  in  supposing  that  revolu- 

1  That  of  his  schoolfellow  Bhackleton. 
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lionized  France  would  become  the  centre  of  a  revolutionary 
propaganda,~and  that  success  would  transform  tne  representa- 
0  ^iTps  nf_  French  liberty  into  the  tyrants  of  Europe^  Burke 
knewjwell  how  often  vanity  and  ambition  becoinp  landing 
inotiie_s_hi  national  action.  He  rightly  guessed  that  thoir 
appetite  would  not  be  satiated  by  mere  intern^  qnpnesscs,  a.ud 
that  the  conquest  of  France  by  its  owu_ 


515  would  be  only  the  first  in  a  series  of  revolutionary 

Burke  rightly  judged  that  the  spirits  of  the  old  despotism  and_ 
jf  the~new  liberty  were  quite  capable  of  coalescing.  Under 
the  Revolution  and  the  Empire,  France  wras  as  nmchji_pxey-l(>. 
thejust  of  cmpire~as  in  the  days .ofLpuis  XIV. 

520  Macaulay  has  characterized  the  contents  of  Burke' s  mind 
as  a  treasure  at  once  rich,  massy,  and  various.  Burke' s  ma 
ture  style  reflects  the  rich  contents  of  his  mature  mind,  as 
displayed  in  daily  conversation.  Burke,  who  was,  by  the  testi 
mony  of  Johnson,  the  greatest  master  of  conversation  in  his 
time,  wrote  as  he  talked,  because  he  talked  as  the  greatest 
master  of  writing  need  not  be  ashamed  to  write.  He  is  a 
standing  example  of  that  fundamental  axiom  of  style,  too 
often  forgotten  by  writers,  that  its  excellence,  chiefly  depends 
on  the  closeness  with  which  it  reflects  the  excellences  of  the 

530  vox  viva.  A  "good  passage  "  is  simply  one,  which,  if  delivered 
by  the  speaker  to  an  attentive  listener,  would  easily,  certainly, 
and  lastingly  convey  to  the  latter  the  meaning  of  the  former. 
Men  in  general  are  neither  scientific  nor  political;  they  are 
simply  open  to  be  impressed  by  clear  statement,  fair  argu- 

535  jment,  and  common  sense.  In  the  practice  of  the  best  masters, 
what  seem  to  be  the  ornaments  of  style  are  really  its  necessi 
ties.  Figures  and  images  do  not  belong  to  poetry,  but  to  lan 
guage,  —  especially  to  the  economy  of  language.  It  is  possible 
to  be  lavish  and  fertile  in  the  development  and  illustration  of 

540  an  argument,  with  great  poverty  of  resources;  but  he  who 
would  be  brief  must  be  wealthy  in  words. 

English  and  French  literature  have  generally  aimed  at  this 
character.  When  we  pass  to  the  yard-long  sentences,  the 
tangled  notions,  and  the  flat  expression  of  an  ordinary  Ger- 

545  man  book,  we  recognize  the  normal  opposite.  How  is  this  ? 
In  the  latter  case  the  book  has  probably  been  written  by  a 
man  of  silent  habits,  in  the  retirement  of  his  cabinet;  and 
there  is  consequently  no  habitual  subordination,  in  the  prac- 
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tice  of  the  writer,  to  the  conditions  of  convenient  and  intelli 
gent  reception  on  the  part  of  the  reader.     Why  are  chapters,  550 
paragraphs,   sentences,   and  phrases   measured   by  a  certain 
average  of  length  ?    Simply  on  the  principle  which  regulates 
how  much  a  man  can  or  ought  to  be  eating  or  drinking  at  one 
time.     The  habits  of  reception  (or,  as  the  Scotch  philosophers 
call  it,  attention)  and  assimilation  proceed   by  morceaux   or  555 
portions.     It  can  make  no  difference  whether  the  material  is 
conveyed  through  the  voice  of  another,  or,  in  a  way  at  once 
more  complex  and  more  compendious,  through  the  eye  of  the 
recipient.     Burke's  age,  like  Cicero's,  was  eminently  an  age  of  I 
conversation.    A  glance  at  Boswell  is  enough  to  prove  its  highj5GO 
range  as  a  fine  art,  and  to  show  how  much  it  had  assumed  a  I 
palsestral  character.     Literary  fame  was  distributed  by  a  few 
men,  who  habitually  weighed  merit  in  a  common-sense  bal 
ance;  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  study  thus  came  to  be  neg 
lected  for  that   of   the   club.     The   influence   of  academical  565 
models  had  long  ago  begun  to  yield  to  that  of  keen  living 
criticism,  and  in  the  age  of  Johnson  the  change  was  well-nigh 
complete.     The  conditions  of  the  best  literary  age  of  Greece, 
including  a  cultivated  and  watchful  auditory  leading  the  opin 
ion  of  the  general  public,  were  thus  nearly  reproduced.  570 

The  model  of  a  letter,  the  form  into  which  the  present 
work?  like  nearly  alt  Bilrke'S  ul'ijtcompositkvns,  is  rnif,  gjypp 
flip  yrritnt-  gmnp  valuable  advantages.  It^represonts  a  con 
venient  medium  between  the  looseness  of  pm-murm  foR'  vnl 
tlieset  plirnsps  of  flfljb^rate  composition.  It  enables  him  to  575 
preserve  an  even  key  through  the  body  of  his  observations, 
while  he  may,  with  perfect  propriety,  descend  to  familiar  and 
pointed  phraseology,  or  mount  at  will  into  the  region  of  rhet 
oric.  Such  a  variety  at  once  preserves  that  impression  of  a 
close  relation  between  the  reader  and  the  writer  which  is  580 
necessary  to  secure  attention,  and  enables  the  writer  to  make 
the  best  use  of  his  opportunities.  Where  he  fancies  the  reader 
yielding  to  a  plain,  forcible  piece  of  common  sense,  he  can 
press  on.  lie  can  rone.tt  the  approved  thesis  in  some  moi^ 
sjAidicd  phrase,  approaching  tbn  pbilosopl^cal  style,  and  finally  585 
enforce  it  by  a  bold  appeal  to  th(J  feelings.  lie  can  gradu 
ally  season  and  mingle  his  rhetoric  with  the  gull  of  irnnyr  or 
hecan^  abruptly  drop  into  that  stimulating  vein  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Probably  the  greatest  impression  of  power  in  the 
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590  mjn^J  nf  t1lf*  rpn'1cr  is  produced  by  the  ability  to  preserve  an 
evi-n  hiiliinrn  of  moderate  discourse,  over  and  anon  varied  by 
these  occasional  diversions.  Perpetual  familiarities,  perpetual 
didactics,  or  perpetual  declamation  would  equally  dis'j'ist'  n'"1 
fatigue.  The  great  artist  so  mingles  them  that  n.ich  shiill 

595  relieve  and  enhance  the  eft'ect  of  t.1n>  nflu-n 

jn  the  study  of  particular  passages,  it  must  be  remarked 
that  there  is  no  mastering  t^o_g»£ffts  »f  stylo  by  ~^^  pyp 
alone.  The  student  must  read  aloud.  repe.at.-Lu.  himself,  and 
trnnsrrih<Y  The  fact  is  so  much  testimony  to  our  canon  that 

GOO  the  standard  of  writing  is  the  vox  viva.  Jt^Js  necessary  to 
make  a  strong  effort.  JQ£.  imagination,  to  force  one's  self  into 
the  author's  own  place,  and  to  crmstrucLoyer  again  his  phrases 
and  nejjods,  if  wgjwQijldji'iewJiis  work  in  its  full  beauty  and 
propriety. 

605  Let  us  examine,  as  an  example  of  Burke'  s  method,  his 
remarks  on  the  New  Year's  Address  presented  to  Louis  XVI. 
They  conclude  with  the  following  paragraph:  — 

"  A  man  is  fallen  indeed,  when  he  is  thus  flattered.  The 
anodyne  draught  of  oblivion,  thus  drugged,  is  well  calculated 

610  to  preserve  a  galling  wakefulness,  and  to  feed  the  living  ulcer 
of  a  corroding  memory.  Thus  to  administer  the  opiate  potion 
of  amnesty,  powdered  with  all  the  ingredients  of  scorn  and 
contempt,  is  to  hold  to  his  lips,  instead  of  '  the  balm  of  hurt 
minds,'  the  cup  of  human  misery  full  to  the  brim,  and  to 

615  force  him  to  drink  it  to  the  dregs."     (p.  6.) 

The  exceeding  strength  and  fulness  of  these  lines  depend 
on  the  fact  that  every  word  in  them,  saving  mere  auxiliaries, 
represents  a  distinct  image.  When  we  apply  to  them  Hurki'.'s 
well-known  canon  that  the  master  sentence  of  every  para- 

620  graph  should  involve,  firstly  a  thought.  secondly  an  iinaire. 
and  thirdly  a"sentimcnt?  we  see  how  all  such  canons  faiL  The 
thought  and  the  sentiment  are  clear  enough,  but  they  are 
completely  enveloped  in  this  congeries  of  images.  Turning 
back,  however,  we  shall  see  how  it  is  prepared  for  in  the 

625  preceding  pages.  The  Address  is  introduced  at  the  end  of  a 
previous  paragraph  (p.  5),  as  the  climax  of  a  sustained  rhetori 
cal  arsis.  Pausing  to  give  this  striking  feature  its  due  effect, 
the  writer  then  drops  suddenly  in  a  fresh  paragraph  into  a 
vein  of  irony,  bitter  and  elaborate,  but  not  strongly  colored. 

630  In  fact,  both  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  this  paragraph  are 
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relieved  by  something  approaching  very  nearly  to  a  quaint 
equivocation.  It  is  slightly  prosaic,  diffuse,  and  familiar.  We 
have  another  pause,  and  another  change.  The  writer  gathers 
himself  up  for  a  strong  effort,  and  pours  out,  in  these  half-a- 
dozen  lines,  a  series  of  images  colored  with  all  the  depth  635 
which  words  can  give,  destined  to  unite  with  and  deepen  the 
effect  of  the  preceding  periods.  The  three  paragraphs  are,  as 
it  were,  in  three  keys  of  color,  one  over  the  other,  the  deepest, 
the  most  vigorous,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  sparingly 
applied,  coming  last.  Burke  does  not  in  general  severely  tax  6-10 
the  memory.  He  may  expect  you  to  carry  your  vision  through 
a  dozen  pages,  but  he  lends  you  every  assistance  that  art  can 
give.  He  puts  his  most  striking  images  last,  that  the  reader 
may  pause  upon  them,  and  see  how  they  sum  up  and  illustrate 
his  previous  argument.  If  this  volume  is  opened  at  p.  38,  the  645 
three  terminations  of  the  paragraphs,  though  in  each  case  he 
ends  with  an  image,  will  curioiisly  illustrate  the  variety  of  his 
resources. 

Let  us  see  again  how  an  image  is  varied,  another  is  grafted 
upon  it,  and  it  disappears  in  the  vein  of  pure  irony  to  which  it  G50 
is  intended  to  conduct:  — 

"The  ears  of  the  people  of  England  are  distinguishing. 
They  hear  these  men  speak  broad.  Their  tongue  betrays 
them.  Their  language  is  in  the  patois  of  fraud ;  in  the  cant 
and  gibberish  of  hypocrisy.  The  people  of  England  must  655 
think  so,  when  these  praters  affect  to  carry  back  the  clergy  to 
that  primitive  evangelic  poverty,"  etc.  (p.  50.) 

Burke  excels  in  this  preparation  of  transitions,  and  it  always 
distinguishes  the  master.  The  passage  on  the  queen  (p.  12), 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  famous  in  the  book,  is  intended  in  660 
this  way.  It  fitly  concludes  the  reflections  on  the  sufferings 
of  the  royal  family,  and  prepares  the  way  for  the  animated 
contrast  which  follows  of  ancient  and  modern  modes  of  social 
and  political  feeling.  "  His  thesis  grows  in  the  very  act  of 
unfolding  it."  l  Each  sentence  seems,  by  a  kind  of  scintilla-  665 
tion,  to  suggest  the  image  contained  in  the  next;  and  this 
again  instantly  flames  and  germinates  into  a  crowd  of  others. 
There  is  no  loss,  however,  of  the  ultimate  aim ;  and  the  rich 
fi'tncy  never  gets,  so  to  speak,  out  of  hand,  or  seems  to  burst 

1  De  Quincey. 
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670  into  mere  wanton  coruscations.  The  boldest  strokes  come  in 
exactly  in  the  right  places;  and  we  acquiesce  in  the  judgment 
with  which  the  strain  on  our  imagination  is  duly  relaxed,  and 
we  are  allowed  to  relapse  into  the  strain  of  plain  statement 
and  direct  argument.  '  Burke,'  says  Ilazlitt,  '  is  really  one  of 

675  the  severest  of  writers.'  Even  in  his  half-prophetic  mood  we 
never  miss  a  certain  understood  calmness,  and  a  background 
of  self-restraint  and  coolness:  there  is  always  a  principle  of 
restoration  in  the  opposite  direction.  '  In  the  very  whirlwind 
of  his  passion  he  begets  a  temperance.'  To  this  effect  his 

680  habit  of  repetition  very  much  contributes.  lie  produces  the 
same  thought,  first  expanded  and  illustrated  with  all  his 
imagery,  then  contracted  and  weighed  with  all  his  sententious- 
ness.  Fulness  and  brevity,  ardor  and  philosophical  calm, 
light  and  shade,  are  ever  alternating. 

LONDON,  March,  1875. 
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a  preacher  of  the  gospel  profaning  the  beau 
tiful  and  prophetic  ejaculation  commonly  called  "nunaf^ 


tlimittis,"  made  on  the  first  presentation  of  our  Saviour/' 


in  the  temple,  and  applying  it,  with  an  inhuman 

unnatural  rapture,  to  the  most  horrid,  atrocious,  and  .  5  k  <Tt'' 

afflicting  spectacle  that  perhaps  ever  was  exhibited  to  4 

the  pity  and  indignation  of  mankind.     This  "leading 

in  triumph,"  a  thing  in  its  best  form  unmanly  and 

irreligious,    which    fills   our   preacher   with   such   un 

hallowed  transports,  must  shock,  I  believe,  the  moral    10 

taste  of  every  well-born  mind.     Several  English  were 

the  stupefied  and  indignant  spectators  of  that  triumph. 

It  was  (unless  we  have  been  strangely  deceived)   a 

spectacle  more  resembling  a  procession  of  American 

savages,  entering  into  Onondaga  after  some  of  their    15 

murders  called  victories,  and  leading  into  hovels  hung 

round  with  scalps  their  captives,  overpowered  with  the 

scoffs  and  buffets  of  women  as  ferocious  as  themselves, 

much  more  than  it  resembled  the  triumphal  pomp  of  a 

civilized,  martial  nation  ;  —  if  a  civilized  nation,  or  any    20 

men  who  had  a  sense  of  generosity,  were  capable  of  a 

personal  triumph  over  the  fallen  and  afflicted. 
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This,  my  dear  Sir,  was  not  the  ti  'umph  of  France 
^1  must  believe  that^as  a  nation,  it  overwhelmed  yoi 

2."  with  shame  and  horror.  I  must  believe  that  the  Na 
tional  Assembly  find  themselves  in  a  state  of  the  great 
est  humiliation,  in  not  being  able  to  punish  the  authors 
of  this  triumph,  or  the  aetors  in  it ;  and  that  they  ar< 
in  a  situation  in  which  any  inquiry  they  may  make  upoi 

30  the  subject  must  be  destitute  even  of  the  appearance 
of  liberty  or  impartiality.  The  apology  of  that  Assem 
bly  is  found  in  their  situation  ;  but  when  we  approve 
what  they  must  bear,  it  is  in  us  the  degenerate  choice 
of  a  vitiated  mind. 

Vith  a  compelled  appearance  of  deliberation,  they 
vote  under  the  dominion  of  a  stern  necessity.     They 
sit  in  the   heart,  as  it  were,  of  a  foreign   republic : 
they  have  their  residence  in  a  city  whose  constitution 
has  emanated  neither  from  the  charter  of  their  king, 

40  nor  from  their  legislative  power.  There  they  are  sur 
rounded  by  au  army  not  raised  either  by  the  authority 
of  their  crown  or  by  their  command  ;  and  which,  if  they 
should  order  to  dissolve  itself,  would  instantly  dissolve 
them.  There  they  sit,  after  a  gang  of  assassins  had 

45  driven  away  some  hundreds  of  the  members  ;  whilst 
those  who  held  the  same  moderate  principles,  with  more 
patience  or  better  hope,  continued  every  day  exposed 
to  outrageous  insults  and  murderous  threats.  There  a 
majority,  sometimes  real,  sometimes  pretended,  cap- 

50  tive  itself,  compels  a  captive  king  to  issue  as  royal 
edicts,  at  third  hand,  the  polluted  nonsense  of  their 
most  licentious  and  giddy  coffee-houses.  It  is  noto- 
\rious,  that  all  their  measures  are  decided  before  they 
I  are  debated.  It  is  beyond  doubt,  that  under  the  terror 

53  of  the  bayonet,  and  the  lamp-post,  and  the  torch  to  their 
houses,  they  are  obliged  to  adopt  all  the  crude  and 
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desperate  measures  suggested  by  clubs  composed  of 
a  monstrous  medley  of  all  conditions,  tongues,  and 
nations.  Among  these  are  found  persons  in  compari 
son,  with  whom  Catiline  would  be  thought  scrupulous,  GO 
and  Cethegus  a  man  of  sobriety  and  moderation.  Nor 
is  it  in  these  clubs  alone  that  the  public  measures  are 
deformed  into  monsters.  They  undergo  a  previous 
distortion  in  academies,  intended  as  so  many  semina 
ries  for  these  clubs,  which  are  set  up  in  all  the  places  C5 
of  public  resort.  In  these  meetings  of  all  sorts,  every 
counsel,  in  proportion  as  it  is  daring,  and  violent,  and 

perfidious,  is  taken  for  the  mark  of  superior  genius. 

^ 

Humanity  and  compassion  are  ridiculed  as  the  fruits  of  j 
superstition  and  ignorance.     Tenderness  to  individuals!  TO 
is  considered  as   treason   to  the  public.     Liberty  is 
always  to  be  estimated  perfect  as  property  is  rendered 
insecure.     Amidst  assassination,  massacre,  and  conn's-         / 
cation,    perpetrated  or  meditated,    they  are  forming     ve 
plans  for  the  good  order  of  future  society.     Embracing    75 
in  their  arms  the  carcasses  of  base  criminals,  and  pro 
moting  their  relations  on  the  title  of  their  offences, 
they  drive  hundreds  of  virtuous  persons  to  the  same 
end,   by  forcing   them   to  subsist  by  beggary  or  by 
crime.  80 

The  Assembly,  their  organ,  acts  before  them  the 
farce  of  deliberation  with  as  little  decency  as  liberty. 
They  act  like  the  comedians  of  a  fair,  before  a  riot 
ous  audience  ;  they  act  amidst  the  tumultuous  cries  of 
a  mixed  mob  of  ferocious  men,  and  of  women  lost  to  85 
shame,  who,  according  to  their  insolent  fancies,  direct, 
control,  applaud,  explode  them  ;  and  sometimes  mix 
and  take  their  seats  amongst  them  ;  domineering  over 
them  with  a  strange  mixture  of  servile  petulance  and 
proud,  presumptuous  authority.  As  they  have  inverted  90 
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order  in  all  things,  the  gallery  is  in  the  place  of  the 
house.  This  Assembly,  which  overthrows  kings  and 
kingdoms,  has  not  even  the  physiognomy  and  aspect 
of  a  grave  legislative  body,  —  nee  color_iinj)eru3_  nee 

93  frons  ulla  senalus.  They  have  a  power  given  to  them, 
like  that  of  the  evil  principle,  to  subvert  and  destroy ; 
but  none  to  construct,  except  such  machines  as  may 
be  fitted  for  further  subversion  and  further  destruction. 
Who  is  it  that  admires  and  from  the  heart  is  at- 

100  tached  to  national  representative  assemblies,  but  must 
turn  with  horror  and  disgust  from  such  a  profane  bur 
lesque  and  abominable  perversion  of  that  sacred  insti 
tute  ?  Lovers  of  monarchy,  lovers  of  republics,  must 
alike  abhor  it.  The  members  of  your  Assembly  must 

105  themsclvcsgroan  under  the  tyranny  of.  which  they  have 
all  the  shame,  none  of  the  direction,  and  little  of  the 
profit.  I  am  sure  many  of  the  members  who  compose 
even  the  majority  of  that  body  must  feel  as  I  do,  not 
withstanding  the  applauses  of  the  Revolution  Society. 

110  Miserable  king  !  miserable  Assembly  !  How  must  that 
Assembly  be  silently  scandalized  with  those  of  their 
members,  who  could  call  a  day  which  seemed  to  blot 
the  sun  out  of  heaven  "  un  beau  jour"  ! *  How  must 
they  be  inwardly  indignant  at  hearing  others,  who 

115  thought  fit  to  declare  to  them,  "  that  the  vessel  of  the 
state  would  fly  forward  in  her  course  towards  regener 
ation  with  more  speed  than  ever,"  from  the  stiff  gale 
of  treason  and  murder  which  preceded  our  preacher's 
triumph  !  What  must  they  have  felt,  whilst,  with  out- 

1'20  ward  patience  and  inward  indignation,  they  heard  of 
the  slaughter  of  innocent  gentlemen  in  their  houses, 
that  "the  blood  spilled  was  not  the  most  pure"! 
What  must  they  have  felt,  when  they  were  besieged 

1  6th  of  October,  1789. 
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by  complaints  of  disoixlers  which  shook  their  country 
to  its  foundations,  at  being  compelled  coolly  to  tell  the  125 
complainants,  that  they  were  under  the  protection  of 
the  law,  and  that  they  would  address  the  king  (the 
captive  king)  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  enforced  for  their 
protection  ;  when  the  enslaved  ministers  of  that  cap 
tive  king  had  formally  notified  to  them,  that  there  were  130 
neither  law  nor  authority  nor  power  left  to  protect ! 
What  must  they  have  felt  at  being  obliged,  as  a  felici 
tation  on  the  present  new  year,  to  request  their  captive 
king  to  forget  the  stormy  period  of  the  last,  on  account 
of  the  great  good  which  he  was  likely  to  produce  to  his  135 
people  ;  to  the  complete  attainment  of  which  good  they 
adjourned  the  practical  demonstrations  of  their  loyalty, 
assuring  him  of  their  obedience,  when  he  should  no 
longer  possess  any  authority  to  command  ! 

This  address  was  made  with  much  good-nature  and  140 
affection,  to  be  sure.     But  among  the  revolutions  in 
France   must   be   reckoned  a  considerable  revolution 
in  their  ideas  of  politeness.     In  England  we  are  said 
to  learn  manners  at  second-hand  from  your  side  of  the 
water,  and  that  we  dress  our  behavior  in  the  frippery  1J5. 
of  France.     If  so,  we  are  still  in  the  old  cut;   and1 
have  not  so  far  conformed  to  the  new  Parisian  mode 
of   good-breeding   as   to   think   it  quite  in  the  most 
refined  strain  of  delicate  compliment  (whether  in  con 
dolence  or  congratulation)  to  say,  to  the  most  humili-  15Q 
ated  creature  that  crawls  upon  the  earth,  that  great 
public  benefits  are  derived  from  the  murder  of  his 
servants,  the  attempted  assassination  of  himself  and 
of  his  wife,  and  the  mortification,  disgrace,  and  degra 
dation  that  he  has  personally  suffered.     It  is  a  topic  155 
of  consolation  which  our  ordinary  of  Newgate  would 
be  too  humane  to  use  to  a  criminal  at  the  foot  of  the 
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gallows.     I  should  have  thought  that  the  hangman  of 
Paris,  now  that  he  is  liberalized  by  the  vote  of  the 

1GO  National  Assembly,  and  is  allowed  his  rank  and  arms 
in  the  Herald's  College  of  the  rights  of  men,  would  be 
too  generous,  too  gallant  a  man,  too  full  of  the  sense 
of  his  new  dignity,  to  employ  that  cutting  consolation 
to  any  of  the  persons  whom  the  leze  nation  might  bring 

103  under  the  administration  of  his  executive  poiver. 

A  man  is  fallen  indeed,  when  he  is  thus  flattered. 
The  anodyne  draught  of  oblivion,  thus  drugged,  is  well 
calculated  to  preserve  a  galling  wakefulness,  and  to 
feed  the  living  ulcer  of  a  corroding  memory.  Thus 

170  to  administer  the  opiate  potion  of  amnesty,  powdered 
with  all  the  ingredients  of  scorn  and  contempt,  is  to 
hold  to  his  lips,  instead  of  "  the  balm  of  hurt  minds," 
the  cup  of  human  misery  full  to  the  brim,  and  to  force 
him  to  drink  it  to  the  dregs. 

175  Yielding  to  reasons,  at  least  as  forcible  as  those  which 
were  so  delicately  urged  in  the  compliment  on  the  new 
year,  the  king  of  France  will  probably  endeavor  to 
forget  these  events  and  that  compliment.  But  His 
tory,  who  keeps  a  durable  record  of  all  our  acts,  and 

189* exercises  her  awful  censure  over  the  proceedings  of  all 

H sorts  of  sovereigns,  will  not  forget  either  those  events 

or  the  era  of  this  liberal  refinement  in  the  intercourse 

of  mankind.     History  will  record,  that  on  the  morn- 

.    ing  of  the  (jtji  of  October,  1789,  the  king  and  queen 

1$5  of  France,  after  a  day  of  confusion,  alarm,  dismay, 

^J     and  slaughter,  lay  down,  under  the  pledged  security  of 

public  faith,  to  indulge  nature  in  a  few  hours  of  respite, 

and  troubled,  melancholy  repose.     From  this  sleep  the 

queen  was  first  startled  by  the  voice  of  the  sentinel  at 

190  her  door,  who  cried  out  to  her  to  save  herself  by 
flight  —  that  this  was  the  last  proof  of  fidelity  he 
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could  give  —  that  they  were  upon  him,  and   he  was 
dead.     Instantly  he  was  cut  down.     A  band  of  cruel       > 
ruffians  and  assassins,  reeking  with  his  blood,  rushed  ^~ 
into  the  chamber  of  the  queen,   and  pierced  with  a  195 
hundred  strokes  of  bayonets  and  poniards  the  bed, 
from  whence  this  persecuted  woman  had  but  just  time 
to  fly,  almost  naked,  and,  through  ways  unknown  to 
the  murderers,  had  escaped  to  seek  refuge  at  the  feet 
of  a  king  and  husband,  not  secure  of  his  own  life  for  200 
a  moment. 

This  king,  to  say  no  more  of  him,  and  this  queen, 
and  their  infant  children,  (who  once  would  have  been 
the  pride  and  hope  of  a  great  and  generous  people,) 
were  then  forced  to  abandon  the  sanctuary  of  the  most  205 
splendid  palace  in  the  world,  which  they  left  sjnmmingk 
in  blood,  polluted  by  massacre,  and  strewed  with  scat 
tered  limbs  and  mutilated  carcasses.    Thence  they  were 
conducted  into  the  capital  of  their  kingdom.     Two  had 
been  selected  from  the  unprovoked,  unresisted,  promis-  210 
cuous  slaughter,  which  was  made  of  the  gentlemen  of 
birth  and  family  who -composed  the  king's  body-guard. 
These  two  gentlemen,  with  all  the  parade  of  an  exe 
cution  of  justice,  were  cruelly  and  publicly  dragged  to 
the  block,  and  beheaded  in  the  great  court  of  the  pal-  215 
ace.     Their  heads  were  stuck  upon  spears,  and  led  the 
procession  ;  whilst  the  royal  captives  who  followed  in 
the  train  were  slowly  moved  along,  amidst  the  horrid 
yells,  And  shrilling  screams,  and,  frantic  dances,  and  5n- 
i'amous  contumelies,  and  all  the  unutterable  abomina-  220 
tions  of  the  furies  of  hell,  in  the  abused  shape  of  the 
vilest  of  women.     After  they  had  been  made  to  taste, 
drop  by  drop,  more  than  the  bitterness  of  death,  in 
the  slow  torture  of   a  journe}'  of   twelve  miles,  pro 
tracted  to  six  hours,  they  were,  under  a  guard,  com-  225 
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posed  of  those  very  soldiers  who  had  thus  conducted  them 
through  this  famous  triumph,  lodged  in  one  of  the  old 
palaces  of  Paris,  now  converted  into  a  bastille  for  kings. 
/  Is  this  a  triumph  to  be  consecrated  at  altars?  to  be 

23Qr commemorated  with  grateful  thanksgiving?  to  be  of 
fered  to  the  Divine  Humanity  with  fervent  prayer  and 
enthusiastic  ejaculation  ?  These  Theban  and  Thracian 
orgies,  acted  in  France,  and  applauded  only  in  the 
Old  .Jewry,  I  assuye  you,  kindle  prophetic  enthusiasm 

235  in  the  minds  but  of  very  few  people  in  this  kingdom  : 
although  a  saint  and  apostle,  who  may  have  revelations 
of  his  own,  and  who  has  so  completely  vanquished  all 
the  mean  superstitions  of  the  heart,  may  incline  to 
think  it  pious  and  decorous  to  compare  it  with  the 

240  entrance  into  the  world  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  pro 
claimed  in  a  holy  temple  by  a  venerable  sage,  and  not 
long  before  not  worse  announced  by  the  voice  of  angels 
to  the  quiet  innocence  of  shepherds. 

At  first  I  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  fit  of  un- 

245  guarded  transport.  I  knew,  indeed,  that  the  sufferings 
of  monarchs  make  a  delicious  repast  to  some  sort  of 
palates.  There  were  reflections  which  might  serve  to 
keep  this  appetite  within  some  bounds  of  temperance. 
But  when  I  took  one  circumstance  into  my  considcra- 

250  tion,  I  was  obliged  to  confess,  that  much  allowance 

ought  to  be  made  for  the  society,  and  that  the  tempta- 

-tion  was  too  strong  for  common  discretion  ;    I  mean, 

the  circumstance  of  the  lo  Pecan  of  the  triumph,  the 

animating  cry  which  called   "  for  all  the  BISHOPS  to 

255  be  hanged  on  the  lamp-posts,"  l  might  well  have  brought 
forth  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  on  the  foreseen  conse 
quences  of  this  happy  day.  I  allow  to  so  much  cutliu- 

1  Tous  Ics  fivequcs  a  la  lantcrnc. 
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siasm  some  little  deviation  from   prudence.     I  allow 
this  prophet  to   break  forth  into  hymns  of  joy  and 
thanksgiving  on  an  event  which  appears  like  the  precnr-  2G« 
sorof  the  millennium  and  the  projected  fiftJuBQuairchy, 
in  the  destruction  of  all  church  establishments.     There 
was,  however,  (as  in  all  human  affairs  there  is,)  in  the 
midst  of  this  joy,  something  to  exercise  the  patience  of 
these  worthy  gentlemen,  and  to  try  the  long-suffering  265 
of  their  faith.     The  actual  murder  of  the  king  and' 
queen,  and  their  child,  was  wanting  to  the  other  auspi 
cious  circumstances  of   this    "  beautiful   day."     The 
actual  murder  of  the  bishops,  though  called  for  by  so 

many  holy  ejaculations,  was  also  wanting.     A  group  27»  

of  regicide  and  sacrilegious  slaughter  was  indeed  boldly 
sketched,  but  it  was  only  sketched.  It  unhappily  was 
left  unfini.shed,  in  this  great  history-piece  of  the  mas 
sacre  of  innocents.  What  hardy  pencil  of  a  great 
master,  from  the  school  of  the  rights  of  men,  will  fin-  275 
ish  it,  is  to  be  seen  hereafter.  The  age  has  not  yet 
the  complete  benefit  of  that  diffusion  of  knowledge 
that  has  undermined  superstition  and  error ;  and  the 
king  of  France  wants  another  object  or  two  to  consign 
to  oblivion,  in  consideration  of  all  the  good  which  is  28« 
to  arise  from  his  own  sufferings,  and  the  patriotic  crimes 
of  an  enlightened  age.1 

1  It  is  proper  here  to  refer  to  a  letter  written  upon  this  subject  by  an 
eye-witness.  That  eye-witness  was  one  of  the  most  honest,  intelligent,  and 
eloquent  members  of  the  National  Assembly,  one  of  the  most  active  and 
zealous  reformers  of  the  state.  He  was  obliged  to  secede  from  the  Assem 
bly ;  and  he  afterwards  became  a  voluntary  exile,  on  account  of  the  horrors 
of  this  pious  triumph,  and  the  dispositions  of  men,  who,  profiting  of  crimes, 
if  not  causing  them,  have  taken  the  lead  in  public  affairs. 

EXTRACT  OF  M.  DE  LALLY-TOLLENDAL'S  SECOND  LETTER  TO  A 
FRIEND.  — "  Parlons  du  parti  que  j'ai  pris;  it  est  bien  justifie  dans  ma 
conscience.  Ki  cette  ville  coupable,  ni  cette  assemblee  plus  coupable  encore, 
ne  meritoieiit  que  je  me  justifie ;  mais  j'ai  a  cceur  que  vous,  et  les  personnea 
qui  pensent  comme  vous,  ne  me  coudamnent  pas.  Ma  saute,  jc  vous  jure, 
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Although  tliis  work  of  our  new  light  and  knowledge 
did  not  go  to  the  length  that  in  all  probability  it  was 
285  intended  it  should  be  carried,  yet  1  must  think  that 
such  treatment  of  any  human  creatures  must  be  shock 
ing  to  any  but  those  who  are  made  for  accomplishing 

me  rendoit  mes  fonctions  impossibles;  niais  memo  en  les  mettant  de  cold  il 
a  etc-  au-dessus  de  mes  forces  de  supporter  plus  long-tetns  1'horrcur  que  mo 
causoit  cesang, —  cos  teles,  —  cette  reme  pre sque  egorgde,  —  ce  roi,  — amen6 
esclnce,  entrant  a  I'aris.au  milieu  de  ses  assassins,  et  precede  des  tetes  de  BOS 
nialheurcux  gardes,  —  ces  pcrfides  jamssaires,  — ces  assassins,  —  ccs  femmes 
cannibales, — ce  cri  de, '  Tous  LES  EVEQUES  A  LA  LANTERNE  ! '  dans  le  moment 
oil  le  roi  entre  sa  capitalc  avec  deux  eveques  de  son  conseil  dans  sa  voituro. 
Un  coup  de  fusil,  quo  j'ai  vu  tircr  dans  un  des  carouses  de  la  reine.  M. 
Bailly  appellant  cola  un  beau  jour.  L'assemblee  ayant  declare  froidcment 
le  matin,  qu'il  n'etoit  pas  de  sa  dignite  d'aller  toute  entiere  cnvironner  le 
voi.  M.  Mirubcau  disant  impunement  dans  cette  assemblee,  que  le  vaisseau 
de  l'<Hat,  loms  d'etre  arrete  dans  sa  course,  s'elanceroit  avec  plus  dc  rapidite 
que  jamais  vers  sa  regeneration.  M.  Barnave,  riant  avec  lui,  quand  des  flots 
de  sang  co_iijuient  autour  de  nous.  Le  vertueux  Mounicr1  echappant  par 
miracle  a  vingt  assassins,  qui  avoient  voulu  faire  de  sa  tete  un  trophee  de 
plus.  Voila  ce  qui  me  lit  juror  do  ne  plus  metlre  le  pied  clans  cette  caverne 
d'anthropophagfs  [the  National  Assembly]  oil  je  n'avois  plus  de  force 
d'elcver  la  voix,  ou  depuis  six  semaines  je  1'avois  elevee  on  vain. 

"  Moi,  Mounier,  et  tous  les  honnetes  gens,  out  pense  que  le  dernier  effort 
k  faire  pour  le  bien  etoit  d'en  sortir.  Aucune  idee  de  crainte  ne  s'cst  ap- 
prochee  de  moi.  Je  rougirois  de  in'en  defendre.  J'avois  encore  recfl  sur 
la  route  de  la  part  de  ce  peuple,  moins  coupablc  que  ceux  qui  1'ont  enivre 
de  fureur,  des  acclamations,  et  des  applaudissements,  dont  d'autrcs  auroient 
ete  flattes,  et  qui  m'ont  fait  fremir.  C'est  a  1'indignation,  c'est  a  1'horrcur, 
c'est  aux  convuUions  physiques,  que  le  seul  aspect  du  sang  me  fait  eprouver 
que  j'ai  cc'-de.  On  brave  une  seule  mort;  on  la  brave  plusieurs  fois,  quand 
clle  peut  etre  utile.  Mais  aucune  puissance  sous  leciel,  main  aucunc  opinion 
publique  ou  privee  n'ont  le  droit  de  me  condamner  a  souffrir  inutilement 
mille  supplices  par  minute,  et  a  perir  dc  desespoir,  de  rage,  an  milieu  des 
triomjihtu,  du  crime  que  je  n'ai  pu  arreter.  UK  me  proscriront,  ils  contisque- 
ront  mes  biens.  Je  labourerai  la  terre,  et  je  ne  leu  verrai  plus.  — Voila.  ma 
justification  Vous  pourrez  la  lire,  la  montrer,  la  laisser  copier ;  tant  pis 
pour  ceux  qui  ne  la  comprendront  pas,  cc  ne  sera  alors  moi  qui  auroit  eu 
tort  de  la  leur  donncr." 

This  military  man  had  not  so  good  nerves  as  the  peaceable  gentlemen  of 
the  Old  Jewry.  See  M.  Mounier's  narrative  of  these  transactions,  — a  man 
also  of  honor  and  virtue  and  talents,  and  therefore  a  fugitive. 

1  N.B.  —  M.  Mounier  was  then  speaker  of  the  National  Assembly.  lie 
has  since  been  obliged  to  live  in  exile,  though  one  of  the  firmest  asserters  of 
liberty. 
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revolutions.    But  I  cannot  stop  here.    Influenced  by  the  1 
inborn  feelings  of  my  nature,  and  not  being  illuminated!' 
by  a  single  ray  of  this  new-sprung  modern  light,  I  con-  290 
fess  to  you,  Sir,  that  the  exalted  rank  of  the  persons 
suffering,  and  particularly  the  sex,  the  beauty,  and  the 
amiable  qualities  of  the  descendant  of  so  many  kings 
and  emperors,  with  the  tender  age  of  royal  infants,  in 
sensible  only  through  infancy  and  innocence  of  the  cruel  295 
outrages  to  which  their  parents  were  exposed,  instead 
of  being  a  subject  of  exultation,  adds  not  a  little  to  my 
sensibility  on  that  most  melancholy  occasion. 

I  hear  that  the  august  person  who  was  the  principal 
object  of  our  preacher's  triumph,  though  he  supported  300 
himself,  felt  much  on  that  shameful  occasion.     As  a 
man,  it  became  him  to  feel  for  his  wife  and  his  chil 
dren,  and  the  faithful  guards  of  his  person,  that  were 
massacred  in  cold  blood  about  him  ;    as  a  prince,  it 
became  him  to  feel  for  the  strange  and  frightful  trans-  305 
formation  of  his  civilized  subjects,   and  to  be  more 
grieved  for  them  than  solicitous  for  himself.     It  dero 
gates  little  from  his  fortitude,  while  it  adds  infinitely 
to  the  honor  of  his  humanity.     I  am  very  sorry  to  say 
it,  very  sorry  indeed,  that  such  personages  are  in  a  310 
situation  in  which  it  is  not  unbecoming  in  us  to  praise 
the  virtues  of  the  great. 

I  hear,  and  I  rejoice  to  hear,  that  the  great  lady,  the 
other  object  of  the  triumph,  has  borne  that  day,  (one  is 
interested  that  beings  made  for  suffering  should  suffer  315 
well.)  and  that  she  bears  all  the  succeeding  days,  that 
she  bears  the  imprisonment  of  her  husband,  and  her 
own  captivity,  and  the  exile  of  her  friends,  and  the 
insulting  adulation  of  addresses,  and  the  whole  weight 
of  her  accumulated  wrongs,  with  a  serene  patience,  320 
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in  a  manner  suited  to  her  rank  and  race,  and  becom 
ing  the  offspring  of  a  sovereign  distinguished  for  her 
piety  and  her  courage  :  that,  like  her,  she  has  lofty  sen 
timents  ;  that  she  feels  with  the  dignity  of  a  Roman 
325  matron  ;  that  in  the  last  extremity  she  will  save  her 
self  from  the  last  disgrace,  and  that,  if  she  must  fall, 
she  will  fall  by  no  ignoble  hand. 

It  is  now  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  since  I  saw  the 
queen  of  France,  then  the  dauphiness,  at  Versailles  ; 
330  and  surely  never  lighted  on  this  orb,  which  she  hardly 
seemed  to  touch,  a  more  delightful  vision.     I  saw  her 
just  above  the  horizon,  decorating  and  cheering  the 
elevated  sphere  she  just  began  to  move  in, — glittering 
like  the  morning-star,  full  of  life  and    splendor  and 
335  joyy  Oh  !  what  a  revolution  !  and  what  a  heart  must 
I  htive  to  contemplate  without  emotion   that  elevation 
and  that  fall !     Little  did  I  dream  when  she  added 
•>.{    titles  of  veneration  to  those  of  enthusiastic,  distant, 
//<,  .    respectful  love,  that  she  should  ever  be  obliged  to 
340  carry  the  sharp  antidote  against  disgrace  concealed  in 
that  bosom  ;  little  did  I  dream  that  I  should  have  lived 
to  see  such  disasters  fallen  upon  her  in  a  nation  of 
gallant  men,  in  a  nation  of  men  of  honor,  and  of  cav- 
/*//aliers.      I   thought  ten   thousand   swords    must   have 
'  ,345  leaped  from    their  scabbards  to  avenge  even  a  look 
that  threatened  her  with  insult      But  the  age  of  chiv- 
alry  is   gone.     That   of   sophisters,    economists,  and 
(  ,*  i>    calculators,  has  succeeded  ;  and  the  glory  of  Europe 
"^is  extinguished  forever.     Nevert  nevcjunore,  shall  we 
"50  behold  that  generous   loyalty  to  rank   and  sex,   that 
proud  submission,  that  dignified  obedience,  that  sub 
ordination    of   the    heart,  which   kept   alive,   even   in 
servitude    itself,    the    spirit   of   an    exalted    freedom. 
The    uubought   grace    of   life,  the  cheap   defence   of 
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nations,  the  nurse  of  manly  sentiment  and  heroic 
enterprise,  is  gone  !  It  is  gone,  that  sensibility  of 
principle,  that  chastity  of  honor,  which  felt  a  stain 
like  a  wound,  which  inspired  courage  whilst  it  miti 
gated  ferocity,  which  ennobled  whatever  it  touched, 
and  under  which  vice  itself  lost  half  its  evil,  by  losing 
all  its  grossness. 

This  mixed  system  of  opinion  and  sentiment  had  its 
origin  in  the  ancient  chivalry ;  and  the  principle, 
though  varied  in  its  appearance  by  the  varying  state 
of  human  affairs,  subsisted  and  influenced  through  a 
long  succession  of  generations,  even  to  the  time  we 
live  in.  If  it  should  ever  be  totally  extinguished,  the 
loss,  I  fear,  will  be  great.  It  is  this  which  has  given 
its  character  to  modern  Europe.  It  is  this  which  has 
distinguished  it  under  all  its  forms  of  government,  and 
distinguished  it  to  its  advantage,  from  the  states  of 
Asia,  and  possibly  from  those  states  which  flourished 
in  the  most  brilliant  periods  of  the  antique  world.  It 
was  this,  which,  without  confounding  ranks,  had  pro 
duced  a  noble  equality,  and  handed  it  down  through 
all  the  gradations  of  social  life.  It  was  this  opinion 
which  mitigated  kings  into  companions,  and  raised 
private  men  to  be  fellows  with  kings.  Without  force 
or  opposition,  it  subdued  the  fierceness  of  pride  and 
power ;  it  obliged  sovereigns  to  submit  to  the  soft 
collar  of  social  esteem,  compelled  stern  authority  to 
submit  to  elegance,  and  gave  a  dominating  vanquisher 
of  laws,  to  be  subdued  by  manners. 

But  now  all  is  to  be  changed.  All  the  pleasing  illu 
sions,  which  made  power  gentle,  and  obedience  liberal, 
which  harmonized  the  different  shades  of  life,  and 
which,  by  a  bland  assimilation,  incorporated  into  poli 
tics  the  sentiments  which  beautify  and  soften  private 
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|  society,  are  to  be  dissolved  by  this  new  conquering 
sodempire  of  light  and  reason.     All  the  decent  drapery  of 
life  is  to  be  rudely  torn  off.    All  the  superadded  ideas, 
furnished  from  the  wardrobe  of  a  moral  imagination, 
which  the  heart  owns,  and  the  understanding  ratifies, 
as  necessary  to  cover  the  defects  of  our  naked,  shiver- 
395  ing  nature,  and  to  raise  it  to  dignity  in  our  own  esti 
mation,   are  to  be  exploded  as  a  ridiculous,  absurd, 
and  antiquated  fashion. 

On  this  scheme  of  things,  a  king  is  but  a  man  ;  a  I/ 
fjueen  is  but  a  woman  ;   a  woman  is  but  an   animal,  // 
nd  an  animal  not  of  the  highest  order.     All  homage  // 
•aid  to,tUe  sex  in  general  as  such,  and  without  distinct  I 
views,  is  to  be  regarded  as  romance  and  folly.     Rcgi-  ' 
and  parricide,  and  sacrilege,  arc  but  fictions  of 
superstition,   corrupting  jurisprudence   by  destroying 
its  simplicity.     The  murder  of  a  king,  or  a  queen,  or 
a  bishop,  or  a  father,  are  only  common  homicide  ;  and, 
g  if  the  people  are  by  any  chance  or  in  any  way  gainers 
.   by  it.  a  sort  of  homicide  much  the  most  pardonable, 
"     >_     and  into  which  we  ought  not  to  make  too  severe  a, 
410  scrutiny. 

On  the  scheme  of  this  barbarous  philosophy,  which 
c.^_^        is  the  offspring  of  cold  hearts  and  muddy  understand 
ings,  and  which  is  as  void  of  solid  wisdom  as  it  is 
destitute  of  all  taste  and  elegance,  laws  are  to  be  sup- 
415  ported  only  by  their  own  terrors,  and  by  the  concern 
which  each  individual  may  find  in  them  from  his  own 
private  speculations,  or  can  spare  to  them  from  his 
'own  private 'interests.     In  the  groves  of  their  acad- 
'  emy,  at  the  end  of  every  vista,  you  see  nothing  but 
420  the  gallon's.     Nothing  is  left  which  engages  the  affec 
tions  on  the  part  of  the  commonwealth.  /'On  the  prin- 
Iciples  of  this   mechanic   philosophy,   our  institutions 
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can  never  be  embodied,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
in   persons ;   so  as  to  create  in  us  love,  veneration, 
admiration,  or  attachment.  *  But  that  sort  of  reason  425 
which  banishes  the  affections  is  incapable  of  filling 
their  place.     These  public  affections,  combined  with 
manners,    are    required    sometimes    as    supplements,    ': 
sometimes  as  correctives,  always  as  aids  to  law.     The 
precept  given  by  a  wise  man,  as  well  as  a  great  critic,  430 
for  the  construction  of  poems,  is  equally  true  as  to  ^ 
states.      Non  satis  est  pulchra  esse  poemata,   dulcia  - 


sunto.     Thei'e  ought  to  be  a  system  of  manners  in    twi- 
every  nation  which  a  well-formed  mind  would  be  dis 
posed  to  relish.     To  make  us  love  our  country,  our  435 
country  ought  to  be  lovely. 

But  power,  of  some  kind  or  other,  will  survive  the- 
\     shock  in  which  manners  and  opinions  perish ;  and  it 
\    will  find  other  and  worse  means  for  its  support.     The 
\y  usurpation  which,  in  order  to  subvert  ancient  institu-  440  u^^^iJ 
tions,  has  destroyed  ancient  principles,  will  hold  power 
by  arts  similar  to  those  by  which  it  has  acquired  it./*-  "^^ 
/"When,  the  old  feudal  and  chivalrous  spirit  of  fealty,  ,'-i^~ 

Y  which,  by  freeing  kings  from  fear,  freed  both  kings 
and  subjects  from  the  precautions  of  tyranny,  shall  be  445 
extinct  in  the  minds  of  men,  plots  and  assassinations 
will  be  anticipated  by  preventive  murder  and  prevent-    j(  /. 
ive  confiscation,  and  that  long  roll  of  grim  and  bloody 
maxims,  which  form  the  political  code  of  all  power, 
not  standing  on  its  own  honor,  and  the  honor  of  those  450 
who  are  to  obey  it.  (Kings  will  be  t3~rants  from  policy  I 
when  subjects  are  rebels  from  principle) —r" 

When  ancient  opinions  and  rules  of  life  are  taken  j 
away,  the  loss  cannot  possibly  be  estimated.  From  {[ 
that  moment  we  have  (no  compass  to  govern  us,  nor  455 

can  we  know  distinctly  to  what  port  we  steer.    Europe, 

*      ' 
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undoubtedly,  taken   in   a  mass,  was  in   a  flourishing 
'-.'-'         condition  the  da^y  on  which  your  Revolution  was  com 
pleted.       How    much    of.  that    prosperous    state    was 
4GO  owing  to  the  spirit  of  our  old  manners  and  opinions  is 
not  easy  to  say  ;  but,  as  such  causes  cannot  be  indif 
ferent  in  their  operation,  we  must  presume,  that,  on 
the  whole,  their  operation  was  beneficial. 

AVe  are  but  too  apt  to  consider  things  in  the  state  in 
405  which  we  find  them,  without  sufficiently  adverting  to 
the   causes   by  which  they  have  been   produced,  and/ 
possibly  may  be  upheld.     Nothing   is  more  certain, 
/         than  that  our  manners,   our  civilization,   and  all  the 
v          good  things  which  are  connected  with  manners   and  \  \. 
^-470  wjth  civilization,  jiavjii  in  this  European  world  of  ours, 
:    depended  for  ages  upon  two  principles  ;   and  were,  in 
deed,  the  result  of  both"  combined  :  I  mean  the  spirit 
of  a  gentleman,  and  the  spirit  of  religion.     The  no 
bility  and  the  clergy,  the  one  by  profession,  the  other 
475  by  patronage,  kept  learning  in  existence,  even  in  the 
midst  of  arms  and  confusions,  and  whilst  governments 
were  rather  in  their  causes  than  formed.     Learning 
paid  back  what  it  received  to  nobility  and  to  priest 
hood  ;  and  paid  it  with  usury,  by  enlarging  their  ideas, 
480  and  by  furnishing  their  minds.     Happy  if  they  had  all 
'  continued  to  know  their  indissoluble  union,  and  their 
proper  place  !     Happy  if  learning,  not  debauched  by 
ambition,  had  been  satisfied  to  continue  the  instructor, 
and  not  aspired   to   be   the   master !     Along  with   its 
485  natural  protectors  and  guardians,  learning  will  be  cast 
into  the  mire,  and  trodden  down  under  the  hoofs  of  a 
swinish  multitude.1 


1  Sec  the  fate  of  TJailly  and  Condorcet,  supposed  to  be  here  particularly 
alluded  to.  Compare  the  circumstances  of  the  trial  and  execution  of  the 
former  with  this  prediction. 
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If,  as  ILsuspect^  inodfirnJctters  owe  more  than they -£-J& 
are  always  willing  to  own  to  ancient  manners,  so  do 
other  interests  which  we  value  full  as  much  as  they  4S 
are  worth.     Even  commerce,  and  trade,  and  manufac 
ture,    the   gods   of    our    economical    politicians,    are 
themselves  perhaps  .but  creatures  ;  are  themselves  but 
effects,  which,  as  first  causes,  we  choose  to  worship. 
They  certainly  grew  under  the   same  shade  in  which  4£ 
learning  flourished.     They  too  may  decay  with  their 
natural    protecting    principles.     With    you,    for    the 
present  at  least,  they  all  threaten  to  disappear   to 
gether.     Where  trade  and  manufactures  are  wanting 
to  a  people,  and  the  spirit  of   nobility  and   religion  500 
remains,  sentiment  supplies,  and  not  always  ill  sup 
plies,  their  place  ;  but,  if  commence  and  the  arts  should  •>-  > 
be  lost  in  an  experiment  to  try  how  well  a  state  may 
stand  without  these  old  fundamental  principles,  what 
sort  of  a  thing  must  be  a  nation  of  gross,  stupid,  fero-  505 
cious,  and,  at  the  same  time,  poor  and  sordid   bar 
barians,  destitute  of  religion,  honor,  or  manly  pride, 
possessing  nothing  at  present,  and  hoping  for  noth 
ing  hereafter? 

I  wish   you   may  not  be   going  fast,   and   by  the  510 
shortest  cut,  to  that  horrible  and  disgustful  situation. 
Alrcady_there   appears   a   poverty  of   conception,   a 
coarseness  and  vulgarity,  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the        / 
Assembly  and  of  all  their  instructors.     Their  liberty  is 
not  liberal.     Their  science  is  presumptuous  ignorance. 
Their  humanity  is  savage  and  brutal. 

It  is  not  clear,  whether  in  England  we  learned  those 
grand  and  decorous  principles  and  manners,  of  which 
considerable  traces  yet  remain,  from  you,  or  whether 
you  took  them  from  us.     But  to  you,  I  think,  we  trace  520 
them  best.     You  seem  to  me  to  be  "  gent  is  incunabula 

v*u^'uy;_  ? -*u 
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nostrce."  France  1ms  always  more  or  less  influenced 
manners  in  England ;  and  when  your  fountain  is 
choked  up  and  polluted,  the  stream  will  not  run  long, 

525  or  not  run  clear  with  us,  or  perhaps  with  any  nation. 
This  gives  all  Europe,  in  my  opinion,  but  too  close 
and  connected  a  concern  in  what  is  done  in  France. 
Excuse  me,  therefore,  if  I  have  dwelt  too  long  on  the 
atrocious  spectacle  of  the  Gth  of  October,  1789,  or 

530  have  given  too  much  scope  to  the  reflections  which 
have  arisen  in  my  mind  on  occasion  of  the  most  im 
portant  of  all  revolutions,  which  may  be  dated  from 
that  day  :  I  mean  a  revolution  in  sentiments,  manners, 
and  moral  opinions.  As  things  now  stand,  with  every 

535  thing  respectable  destroyed  without  us,  and  an  attempt 
to  destroy  within  us  every  principle  of  respect,  one  is 
almost  forced  to  apologize  for  harboring  the  common 
feelings  of  men. 

"Why  do  I  feel   so   differently  from   the   Rev.  Dr. 

540  Price,  and  those  of  his  lay  flock  who  will  choose  to 
adopt  the  sentiments  of  his  discourse?  For  this  plain 
reason,  —  because  it  is  natural  I  should  ;  because  we 
are  so  made  as  to  be  affected  at  such  spectacles  with 
melancholy  sentiments  upon  the  unstable  condition  of 

54p  mortal  prosperity,  and  the  tremendous  uncertainty  of 

1   human  greatness ;   because  in  those  natural  feelings 

1  we  learn  great  lessons  ;  because  in  events  like  these 

our  passions  instruct  our  reason  ;  because,  when  kings 

'  are  hurled  from  their  thrones  by  the  Supreme  Director 

550  of  this  great  drama,  and  become  the  objects  of  insult 
to  the  base,  and  of  pity  to  the  good,  we  behold  such 
disasters  in  the  moral,  as  we  should  behold  a  miracle 
in  the  plrysicnl,  order  of  things.  We  are  alarmed  into 
reflection  ;  our  minds  (as  it  has  long  since  been  ob- 

555  served)    are  purified  by  terror  and  pity ;    our  weak 
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unthinking  pride  is  humbled  under  the  dispensations 
of  a  mysterious  wisdom.  Some  tears  might  be  drawn 
from  me,  if  suek^^spectacle  were  exhibited  on  the 
stage.  I  should  be  mftjitashamed  of  finding  in  myself 
that  superficial,  theatric  sense  of  painted  distress,  5GO 
whilst  I  could  exult  over  it  in  real  life.  With  such  a 
perverted  mind,  I  could  never  venture  to  show  my 
face  at  a  tragedy.  People  would  think  the  tears  that 
Garrick  formerly,  or  that  Siddons  not  long  since,  have 
extorted  from  me,  were  the  tears  of  hypocrisy :  I  5G5 
should  know  them  to  be  the  tears  of  folly. 

Indeed,  the  theatre  is  a  better  school  of  moral  senti 
ments  than  churches,  where  the  feelings  of  humanity 
are  thus  outraged.  Poets,  who  have  to  deal  with  an 
audience  not  yet  graduated  in  the  school  of  the  rights  570 
of  men,  and  who  must  apply  themselves  to  the  moral 
constitution  of  the  heart,  would  not  dare  to  produce 
such  a  triumph  as  a  matter  of  exultation.  There, 
where  men  follow  their  natural  impulses,  they  would 
not  bear  the  odious  maxims  of  a  Machiavellian  policy,  575 
whether  applied  to  the  attainment  of  monarchical  or 
democratic  tyranny.  They  would  reject  them  on  the 
modern,  as  they  once  did  on  the  ancient  stage,  where 
they  could  not  bear  even  the  hypothetical  proposition 
of  such  wickedness  in  the  mouth  of  a  personated  580 
tyrant,  though  suitable  to  the  character  he  sustained. 
No  theatric  audience  in  Athens  would  bear  what  has 
been  borne,  in  the  midst  of  the  real  tragedy  of  this 
triumphal  day  ;  a  principal  actor  weighing,  as  it  were 
in  scales  hung  in  a  shop  of  horrors,  so  much  actual  585 
crime  against  so  much  contingent  advantage,  and 
after  putting  in  and  out  weights,  declaring  that  the 
balance  was  on  the  side  of  the  advantages.  They 
would  not  bear  to  see  the  crimes  of  new  democracy 
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590  posted    as   in    a    ledger    against    the    crimes   of    old 
despotism,   and  the  book-keepers  of  polities  finding 
democracy  still  in  debt,  but  by  no  means  unable  or. 
unwilling  to  pay  the  balance.     In  the  theatre,  the  first 
intuitive    glance,    without   any   elaborate    process   of 
595  reasoning,  would  show,  that  this  method  of  political 
computation   would   justify   every   extent   of    crime. 
They  would  see,  that  on  these  principles,  even  where 
the   very   worst   acts    wore    not   perpetrated,    it   was 
owing  rather  to  the  fortune  of  the  conspirators  than 
GOO  to  their  parsimony   in   the  expenditure   of  treachery 
d    blood.     They    would    soon    see,    that    criminal 
means  once  tolerated  are  soon  preferred.     They  pre 
sent   a   shorter   cut  to  the  object  than  through  the 
highway  of  the  moral  virtues.     Justifying  perfidy  and 
605  murder  for  public  benefit,  public  benefit  would  soon 
I  become  the  pretext,  and  perfidy  and  murder  the  end  ; 
lo  j<u.<  j^until  rapacity,  malice,  revenge,  and  fear  more  dread- 
'    t>0/Z.^L  ful  than  revenge,  could  satiate  their  insatiable  appe 
tites.     Such  must  be  the  consequences  of  losing,  in 
610  the  splendqj-  of  these  triumphs  of  the  rights  of  men, 
'k?      ^/Vall  natural  sense  of  wron    and  riht. 


,/     But  the  reverend  pastor  exults  in  this  "leading  in 

-"triumph,"   because,    truly,    Louis  the  Sixteenth  was 

"an   arbitrary   monarch  :  '  '    that   is,   in   other  words, 

615  neither  more  nor  less,  than  because  he  was  Louis  the 
Sixteenth,  and  because  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
born  king  of  France,  with  the  prerogatives  of  which 
a  long  line  of  ancestors,  and  a  long  acquiescence  of 
the  people,  without  any  act  of  his,  had  put  him  in 

620  possession.  A  misfortune  it  has  indeed  turned  out  to 
him,  that  he  was  born  king  of  France.  But  misfor 
tune  is  not  crime,  nor  is  indiscretion  always  the  great- 
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cst  gnilt.  I  shall  never  think  that  a  prince,  the  acts- 
of  whose  whole  reign  were  a  series  of  concessions  to 
his  subjects,  who  was  willing  to  relax  his  authority, 
to  remit  his  prerogatives,  to  call  his  people  to  a  share 
of  freedom,  not  known,  perhaps  not  desired,  by  their 
ancestors  ;  such  a  prince,  though  he  should  be  subject 
to  the  common  frailties  attached  to  men  and  to 
princes,  though  he  should  have  once  thought  it  neces 
sary  to  provide  force  against  the  desperate  designs 
manifestly  carrying  on  against  his  person,  and  the 
remnants  of  his  authority  ;  though  all  this  should  be 
taken  into  consideration,  I  shall  be  led  with  great 
difliculty  to  think  he  deserves  the  cruel  and  insulting  635 
triumph  of  Paris,  and  of  Dr.  Price.  I  tremble  for  ~~\ 

the  cause  of  liberty,  from  such  an  example  to  kings. J 

I  tremble  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  in  the  unpuu-j 
ished  outrages  of  the  most  wicked  of  mankind.     But 
there    are  some  people  of   that  low  and  degenerate  640 
fashion  of  mind,   that  they  look  up  with  a  sort  of 
complacent  awe  and  admiration  to  kings,  who  know 
to  keep  firm  in  their  seat,  to  hold  a  strict  hand  over 
their  subjects,  to  assert  their  prerogative,  and,  by  the 
awakened  vigilance  of  a  severe  despotism,  to  guard  645 
against  the  very  first  approaches  of  freedom.     Against 
such  as  these  they  never   elevate   their  voice.      De 
serters  from  principle,  listed  with  fortune,  they  never 
see  any  good  in  suffering  virtue,  nor  any  crime  in  pros 
perous  usurpation.  650 

If  it  could  have  been  made  clear  to  me,  that  the^ 
king  and  queen  of  France  (those,  I  mean,  who  were 
such  before  the  triumph)   were  inexorable  and  cruel  I 
tyrants,  that  they  had  formed  a  deliberate  scheme  for  | 
massacring  the  National  Assembly  (I  think  I  have  655 
seen  something  like  the  latter  insinuated  in  certain 
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publications,)  I  should  think  their  captivity  just.  If 
this  be  true,  much  more  ought  to  have  been  done,  but 
done,  in  my  opinion,  in  another  manner.  The  punish- 

G(JO  ment  of  real  tyrants  is  a  noble  and  awful  act  of 
justice  ;  and  it  has  with  truth  been  said  to  be  consola 
tory  to  the  human  mind.  But  if  I  were  to  punish  a 
wicked  king,  I  should  regard  the  dignity  in  avenging 
the  crime.  Justice  is  grave  and  decorous,  and  in  its 

GU5  punishments  rather  seems  to  submit  to  a  necessity, 
than  to  make  a  choice.  Had  Nero,  or  Agrippina,  or 
Louis  the  Eleventh,  or  Charles  the  Ninth,  been  the 
subject ;  if  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden,  after  the 
murder  of  Patkul,  or  his  predecessor  Christina,  after 

670  the  murder  of  Moualdeschi,  had  fallen  into  your 
hands,  Sir,  or  into  mine,  I  am  sure  our  conduct  would 
have  been  different. 

If  the  French  king,  or  king  of  the  French   (or  by 
whatever  name  he  is  known  in  the  new  vocabulary  of 

G75  your  constitution,)  has  in  his  own  person,  and  that  of 
his  queen,  really  deserved  these  uuavowed  but  un 
avenged  murderous  attempts,  and  those  subsequent 
indignities  more  cruel  than  murder,  such  a  person 
would  ill  deserve  even  that  subordinate  executory 

G8(}  trust,  which  I  understand  is  to  be  placed  in  him  ;  nor 
is  he  lit  to  be  called  chief  of  a  nation  which  he  has 
outraged  and  oppressed.  A  worse  choice  for  such  an 
office  in  a  new  commonwealth,  than  that  of  a  deposed 
tyrant,  could  not  possibly  be  made.  But  to  degrade 

G«3  and  insult  a  man  as  the  worst  of  criminals,  and  after 
wards  to  trust  him  in   your  highest  concerns,   as   a 
faithful,  honest,  and  zealous  servant,  is  not  consistent 
with  reasoning,  nor  prudent  in  policy,  nor  safe  in  prac- 
'    ticc.     Those  who  could  make  such  an   appointment 

G'JO  must  be  guilty  of  a  more  flagrant  breach  of  trust  than 
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an}'  they  have  yet  committed  against  the  people.  As 
this  is  the  only  crime  in  which  your  leading  politicians 
could  have  acted  inconsistently,  I  conclude  that  there 
is  no  sort  of  ground  for  these  horrid  insinuations.  I 
think  no  better  of  all  the  other  calumnies.  605 

In  England,  we  give  no  credit  to  them.     We  are 
generous  enemies :  we  are  faithful  allies.     We  spurn 
from  us  with  disgust  and  indignation  the  slanders  of 
those  who  bring  us  their  anecdotes  with  the  attestation 
of   the    flower-de-luce  on   their   shoulder.     We   have  700 
Lord  George  Gordon  fast  in  Newgate  ;  and  neither  his 
being  a  public  proselyte  to  Judaism,  nor  his  having, 
in  his  zeal  against  Catholic  priests  and  all  sorts  of 
ecclesiastics,  raised  a  mob  (excuse  the  term,  it  is  still 
in  use  here)  which  pulled  down  all  our  prisons,  have  705 
preserved  to  him  a  liberty,  of  which  he  did  not  render 
himself  worthy  by  a  virtuous  use   of   it.     We  have 
rebuilt  NeAvgate,  and  tenanted  the  mansion.     We  have     . 
prisons  almost  as  strong  as  the  Bastille,  for  those  who 
dare  to  libel  the  queens  of  France.     In  this  spiritual  710 
retreat,  let  the  noble  libeller  remain.     Let  him  there 
meditate  on  his  Thalmud,  until  he  learns  a  conduct 
more  becoming  his  birth  and  parts,  and  not  so  dis 
graceful    to    the    ancient    religion   to   which   he   has 
become  a  proselyte  ;   or  until  some  persons  from  your  715 
side  of  the  water,  to  please  your  new  Hebrew  breth 
ren,  shall  ransom  him.     He  may  then  be  enabled  to 
purchase,  with  the  old  hoards  of  the  synagogue,  and 
a  very  small  poundage  on  the  long  compound  interest 
of  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  (Dr.  Price  has  shown  us  720 
what  miracles  compound  interest  will  perform  in  1790 
years,)  the  lands  which  are  lately  discovered  to  have 
been  usurped  by  the  Gallicau  Church.     Send  us  your 
Popish  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  we  will  send  you  our 
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725  Protestant  Rabbin.  We  shall  treat  the  person  you 
send  us  in  exchange  like  a  gentleman  and  an  honest 
man,  as  he  is  ;  but  pray  let  him  bring  with  him  the 
fund  of  his  hospitality,  bounty,  and  chanty ;  and, 
depend  upon  it,  we  shall  never  confiscate  a  shilling  of 

730  that  honorable  and  pious  fund,  nor  think  of  enriching 
the  treasury  with  the  spoils  of  the  poor-box. 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear  Sir,  I  think  the 
honor  of  our  nation  to  be  somewhat  concerned  in 
the  disclaimer  of  the  proceedings  of  this  society  of  the 

735  Old  Jewry  and  the  London  Tavern.  I  have  no  man's 
proxy.  I  speak  only  for  myself,  when  I  disclaim, 
as  I  do  with  all  possible  earnestness,  all  communion 
with  the  actors  in  that  triumph,  or  with  the  admirers 
of  it.  When  I  assert  anything  else,  as  concerning 

740  the  people  of  England,  I  speak  from  observation,  not 
•  from  authority  ;  but  I  speak  from  the  experience  I 
have  had  in  a  pretty  extensive  and  mixed  communi 
cation  with  the  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom,  of  all 
descriptions  and  ranks,  and  after  a  course  of  attentive 

745  observation,  began  early  in  life,  and  continued  for 
nearly  fort}'  years.  I  have  often  been  astonished,  con 
sidering  that  we  are  divided  from  you  but  by  a  slender 
dyke  of  about  twenty-four  miles,  and  that  the  mutual 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries  has  lately  been 

750  very  great,  to  find  how  little  you  seem  to  know  of  us. 
I  suspect  that  this  is  owing  to  your  forming  a  judg 
ment  of  this  nation  from  certain  publications,  which 
do  very  erroneously,  if  they  do  at  all,  represent  the 
opinions  and  dispositions  generally  prevalent  in  Eng- 

755  land.  The  vanity,  restlessness,  petulance,  and  spirit 
of  intrigue,  of  several  petty  cabals,  who  attempt  to 
hide  their  total  want  of  consequence  iu  bustle  and 
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noise,  and  puffing,  and  mutual  quotation  of  each 
other,  makes  you  imagine  that  our  contemptuous 
neglect  of  their  abilities  is  a  mark  of  general  acquies-  760 
cence  in  their  opinions.  No  such  thing,  I  assure  you. 
Because  half-a-dozen  grasshoppers  under  a  fern  make 
field  ring  with  their  importunate  chink,  whilst 
thousands  of  great  cattle,  reposed  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  British  oak,  chew  their  cud,  and  are  silent,  765 
pray  do  not  imagine  that  those  who  make  the  noise 
are  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  field  ;  that,  of  course, 
they  are  many  in  number  ;  or  that,  after  all,  they  are 
other  than  the  little,  shrivelled,  meagre,  hopping, 
though  loud  and  troublesome,  insects  of  the  hour.  770 

I  ah.iost  venture  to  affirm  that  not  one  in  a  hundred 
amongst  us   participates  iu  the    "triumph"    of   the  I 
Revolution  Society.     If  the  king  and  queen  of  France,  / 
and  their  children,  were  to  fall  into  our  hands  by  the  * 
chance  of  war,  in  the  most  acrimonious  of  all  hostili-  775 
ties,    (I  deprecate  such  an  event,  I   deprecate  such 
hostility.)  they  would  be  treated  with  another  sort  of 
triumphal  entry  into  London.     "We  formerly  have  had    2-,       -r^. 
a  king  of  France  in  that  situation  ;  you  have  read  how 
lie  was  treated  by  the  victor  in  the  field  ;  and  in  what  780 
manner  he  was  afterwards  received  in  England.     Four 
hundred  years  have  gone  over  us  ;   but  I  believe  we 
are  not  materially  changed  since  that  period.     Thanks 
to  our  sullen  resistance  to  innovation,  thanks  to  the 
cold  sluggishness  of  our  national   character,  we  still  785 
bear  the  stamp  of  our  forefathers.     AVe  have  not,  as 
I  conceive,  lost  the  generosity  and  dignity  of  thinking 
of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  nor  as  yet  have  we  subtil 
ized  ourselves  into  savages.     We  are  not  the  converts 
of  Rousseau  ;    we  are  not  the  disciples  of  Voltaire  ; 
llelvetius  has  made  no  progress  amongst  us.     Athe- 
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ists  arc  not  our  preachers  ;   madmen  are  not  onr  law- 
-  \givers.     AVe  know  that  w<>  have  made  no  discoveries, 
VJ  \     and  we  think  that  no  discoveries  are  to  be  made,  in 
ff>5  morality  ;   nor  many  in  the  great  principles  of  govern- 
;  ment,  nor  in  the  ideas  of  liberty,  which  were  under 
stood  long  before  we  were  born,  altogether  as  well  as 
the}'  will  be  after  the  grave  has  heaped  its  mould  upon 
our  presumption,  and  the  silent  tomb  shall  have  im- 
800  posed  its  law  on  our  pert  loquacity.     In  England  we 
have   not   }-et    been    completely   cmbowellcd   of    our 
natural  entrails  ;   we  still  feel  within  us,  and  we  cher 
ish  and  cultivate,  those  inbred  sentiments  which  are 
the    faithful    guardians,   the    active    monitors    of  our 
805  duty,    the   true   supporters    of    ah   liberal   and    manly 
morals.     AAre  have  not  been  drawn   and  trussed,  in 
order  that  we  may  be  filled,  like  stuffed  birds  in  a 
museum,    with    chaff    and    rags,    and    paltry    blurred 
shreds  of  paper  about  the  Rights  of  Man.     AA^e  pre- 
810  serve  the  whole  of  our  feelings  still  native  and  entire, 
unsophisticated  by  pedantry  and  infidelity.     AVe  have 
real  hearts  of  llesh  and  blood  beating  in  our  bosoms. 
AVe  fear  God  ;   we  look  up  with  awe  to  kings,  with 
affection    to    parliaments,    with    duty   to   magistrates, 
.815  with  reverence  to  priests,  and  with  respect  to  nobil 
ity.^  AArhy?     Because,  when  such  ideas  arc  brought 
before  our   minds,    it    is    natural    to   be   so   affected ; 
because  all  other  feelings  are  false  and  spurious,  and 

1  The  English  are,  I  conceive,  misrepresented  in  a  letter  publ.,  <1  in 
one  of  the  papers,  by  a  gentleman  thought  to  he  a  dissenting  minister. 
When  writing  to  Dr.  Price  of  the  spirit  which  prevails  at  Paris,  he  says, 
"The  spirit  of  the  people  in  this  place  has  abolished  all  the  proud 
distinctions  which  the  king  and  nobles  had  usurped  in  their  minds; 
whether  they  talk  of  the  king,  the  noble,  or  the,  priest,  their  whole  language 
is  that  of  the  most  enlitjhtened  and  liberal  amongst  the  English."  If  this 
gentleman  means  to  confine  the  terms  enlightened  and  liberal  to  one  set  of 
men  in  England,  it  may  be  true.  It  is  not  generally  so. 
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tend  to  corrupt  our  minds,  to  vitiate  our  primary 
morals,  to  render  us  unfit  for  rational  liberty,  and  by  820 
teaching  us  a  servile,  licentious,  and  abandoned  inso 
lence,  to  be  our  low  sport  for  a  few  holidays,  to  make 
us  perfectly  fit  for,  and  justly  deserving  of,  slavery, 
through  the  whole  course  of  our  lives. 

You  see,  Sir,  that  in  this  enlightened  age  I  am  bold  825 
enough   to    confess,    that   we    are   generally   men   of 

J  -y 

untaught  feelings  ;  that,  instead  of  casting  away  all 

our  old  prejudices,  we  cherish  them  taa-very  consid-  ,/        < 

( **  prnblft  flpgrftft.  and,  to  take  more  shame  to  ourselves, 
we  cherish  them  because  they  are  prejudices;  and  the  830 
longer  they  have  lasted,  and  the  more  generally  they  • 
have  prevailed,  i'  e  more  we  cherish  them.     We  we/nasd 
afraid  to  put  men  to  live  and  trade  each  on  his  own 
private  stock  of  reason  ;  because  we  suspect  that  this      x" 
stock  in  each  man  is  small,  and  that  the  individuals  835 
would  do  better  to  avail  themselves  of  the  general 
bank  and  capital  of  nations  and  of  ages.     Many  of 
our  men  of  speculation,  instead  of  exploding  genfiralc^u^c/a 
prejudices,  employ  their  sagacity  to  discover  the  latent /<. <-/  ^ 

\_  wisdom  which  prevails  in  them.     If  they  find  what  840  •«! 
they  seek,  and  they  seldom  fail,  they  think  it  more 
i  wjse_  to    continue    the    prejudice,    with    the    reason 
involved,  than  to   cast  away  the   coat  of  prejudice, 
and  to  leave  nothing  but  the  naked  reason  ;  because 
prejudice,  with  its  reason,  has  a  motive  to  give  action  845 
to     hat  reason,  and  an  affection  which  will  give  it 
^   .iianence.     Prejudice  is  of  ready  application  in  the 
emergency ;    it    previously   engages   the   mind    in    a 
steady  course  of  wisdom   and  virtue,   and  does  not 
leave  the  man  hesitating  in  the  moment  of  decision,  850 
sceptical,  puzzled,   and    unresolved.     Prejudice    ren 
ders  a  man's  virtue  his   habit,  and  not  a  series  of 
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unconnected  acts.     Through  just  prejudice,  his  duty 
becomes  a  part  of  his  nature. 

<-855      Your  literary  men,  and  your  politicians,  and  so  do 
the  whole  clan  of  the  enlightened  among  us,  essen 
tially  differ  in  these  points.     They  have  no  respect  for 
the  wisdom  of  others,  but  they  pay  it  off  by  a  very 
full  measure  of  confidence  in  their  own.     AVith  them 
<A§CO  it  is  a  sufficient  motive  to  destroy  an  old  scheiae  of 
"  things,  because  it  is  an  old  one.     As  to  the  new,  they 
are  in  no  sort  of  fear  with  regard  to  the  duration  of  a 
building   run   up    in    haste ;    because   duration    is    no 
/_      object  to  those  who  think  little  or  nothing  has  been 
ft    Vp65  done  before  their  time,  and  who  place  all  their  hopes 
'  in    discovery.     They    conceive,    very   systematically, 
'that  all  things  which  give  perpetuity  are  mischievous, 
and  therefore   they    are   at   inexpiable   war  with   all 


establishments.   •They    think    that      overnment 


s.   •ey 


a^r 


870  vary  like  modes  of  dress,  and  with  as  little  ill  effect,! 
tlTat  there  needs  no  principle  of   attachment,  except! 
a  sense  of  present  couveniency,  to  any  constitution 
of  the  state.     They  always  speak  as  if  they  were  of 
opinion  that  there  is  a  singular  species  of  compact 
875  between    them    and    their   magistrates,    which    binds 
the  magistrate,  but  which  has  nothing  reciprocal  in  it,  '^ 
but  that  the  majesty  of  the  people   has  a  right  to  • 
)   (^/y-  diss°lvc  it  without  any  reason,  but   its  will.     Their  - 

attachment  to  their  country  itself  is  only  so  far  as  it 
^  j^~  880  agrees  with  some  of  their  fleeting  projects  ;  it  begins 
i  if(t~i*   and  ends  with  that  scheme  of  polity  which  falls   in 

with  their  momentary  opinion. 

<-'7J-£  >-  \  / 

^  iThcse  doctrines,  or  rather  sentiments,)  seem  pjiiyji-  i 

0  "  j  lejii  with  your  new  statesmen  ;    but  they  are  wholly  I 

885  different  from  those  on  which  we  have  always  acted  in  ! 

this  country. 

_  ^-^'uct  '-  K  J^^iCiO  tfL£<^    rtU^qyfcl" 

. 

/ 

\ 
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/  I  hear  it  is  sometimes  given  out  in  France,  that 
what  is  doing  among  }'ou  is  after  the  example  of 
England.  I  beg  leave  to  affirm,  that  scarcely  any 
thing  done  with  you  has  originated  from  the  practice  890 
or  the  prevalent  opinions  of  this  people,  either  in  the 
act  or  in  the  spirit  of  the  proceeding.  Let  me  add, 
that  we  are  as  unwilling  to  learn  these  lessons  from 
France,  as  we  are  sure  that  we  never  taught  them  to 
that  nation.  The  cabals  here,  who  take  a  sort  of  895 
share  in  your  transactions  as  yet  consist  but  of  a 
handful  of  people.  If,  unfortunately,  by  their 
intrigues,  their  sermons,  their  publications,  and  by  a 
confidence  derived  from  an  expected  union  with  the 
counsels  and  forces  of  the  French  nation,  they  should  900 
draw  considerable  numbers  into  their  faction,  and  in 
consequence  should  seriously  attempt  anything  here 
in  imitation  of  what  has  been  done  with  you,  the 
event,  I  dare  venture  to  prophes}*,  will  be,  that,  with 
some  trouble  to  their  country,  they  will  soon  accom-  905 
plish  their  own  destruction.  This  people  refused  to 
change  their  law  in  remote  ages  from  respect  to  the 
infallibility  of  popes  ;  and  they  will  not  now  alter  it 
from  a  pious,  implicit  faith  in  the  dogmatism  of 
philosophers  ;  though  the  former  was  armed  with  the  910 

('anathema  and  crusade}  and  though  the  latter  should 
act  with  the  libel  and  the  lamp-iron. 

Formerly  your  affairs  were  your  own  concern  only. 
We   felt  for  them  as  men  ;   but  we  kept  aloof  from     *-«?%•  *i 
them,  because  we  were  not  citizens  of  France.     But,  915  *•  fa,i 
when  we  see  the  model  held  up  to  ourselves,  we  must 
feel  as  Englishmen,  and,  feeling,  we  must  provide  as 
Englishmen.     Your  affairs,  in  spite  of  us,  are  made  a 
part  of   our  interest ;   so  far  at  least  as   to   keep   at 
a   distance   your  panacea,    or,   your    plague.       If    it  920 
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f  be    a   panacea,  we    do   not  want   it.     We   know  the 

I  consequences    of    unnecessary   physic.       If    it   be   a 

plague,  it  is  such  a  plague  that  the    precautions  of 

the  most  severe  quarantine  ought  to  be   established 

925  against  it.  J-n     H)    iV  i^^tzC^CL 

I   hear   on    all   hands   that   a   cabal,   calling  itself 
philosophic,  receives  the  glory  of  many  of  the  late 
proceedings  ;   and  that  their  opinions  and  systems  are 
the  true  actuating   spirit  of   the   whole  of   them.     I 
9:iO  have  heard  of  no  party  in  England,  literary  or  polit 
ical,  at  any  time,  known  by  such  a  description.     It  is 
not  with  you  composed  of  those  men,  is  it,  whom  the 
vulgar,  in    their  blunt,  homely  style,  commonly  call 
atheists  and  infidels?     If  it  be,  I  admit  that  we  too 
935Jhave  had  writers  of  that  description,  who  made  some 
{noise  in  their  day.     At  present  they  repose  in  lasting 
oblivion.     AVho,  born  within  the  last  forty  years,  has 
read  one  word  of  Collins,  and  Toland,  and  Tindal, 
and   Chubb,  and   Morgan,  and  that  whole  race  who 
940  called    themselves    Freethinkers  ?     Who    now    reads 
,  Bolingbroke?     Who  ever  read  him  through  ?     Ask  the 
V  booksellers  of  London  what  is  become  of    all  these 
lights    of    the    world.       In    as    few   years    their    few 
successors  will   go   to  the  family   vault  of  "  all  the 
945  Capulets."     But  whatever  they  were,  or  are,  with  us, 
,0  they  were  and  are   wholly  unconnected    individuals. 

With  us  they  kept  the  common  nature  of  their  kind, 
1  were  not  gregarious.     They  never  acted  in  corps, 
nor    were    known    as    a   faction    in    the    state,    nor 
'.)50\presumed  to  influence  in  that  name  or  character,  or 
or  the  purposes  of  such  a  faction,  on    any  of  our 
mblic  concerns.     Whether  they   ought   so   to  exist, 
aud  so  be  permitted  to  act,  is  another  question.     As 
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such  cabals  have  not  existed  in  England,  so  neither 
has  the  spirit  of  them  had  any  influence  in  establishing  955 
the  original  frame  of  our  constitution,  or  in  any  one 
of  the  several  reparations  and  improvements  it  has 
undergone.     The    whole    has   been   clone   under   the  f  • 
auspjces,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  sanctions,  of  religion/ 
and  piety.     The  whole  has  emanated  from  the  siui-  9Go' 
plicity  of  our  national  character,  and  from  a  sort  of 
native    plainness    and    directness   of    understanding, 
which  for  a  Ions:  time  characterized  those  men  who 

~ 

have    successively    obtained    authority    amongst    us. 
This  disposition   still  remains,  at  least  in  the  great  965 
body  of  the  people. 

We  know,  and  what  is  better,  we  feel  inwardly,  that 
religion  is  the  basis  of  civil  society,  and  the  source  of 
Jail  o-ood  and  of  all  comfort.1  In  England  we  are  so 

c5  *— ' 

-convinced  of  this,  that  there  is  no  rust  of  superstition,  970 
with  which  the  accumulated  absurdity  of  the  human 
mind   might  have  crusted  it   over   in  the   course  of 
ages,  that  uinet3T-nine  in   a    hundred   of   the    people 
of  England  would  not  prefer  to  impiety.     We  shall 
never  be  such  fools  as  to  call  in  an  enemy  to  the  975 
substance  of  any  system  to  remove  its  corruptions, 
to  supply  its  defects,  or  to  perfect  its  construction. 
If   our  religious  tenets   should    ever   want  a  further  .. 
elucidation,  we  shall  not  call  on  atheism  to  explain 
them.     We  shall  not  light  up  our  temple   from  that  980 
unhallowed  fire.     It  will   be   illuminated   with   other 


1  Sit  igitur  hoc  ab  initio  pevsuasum  civibus,  dominos  CSPC  omnium 
rcruin  ac  modfratores,  decs ;  eaque,  quae  gcrantur,  eoruin  gen  vi,  ditione, 
ac  niiminc;  eosdemque  optime  de  geuerc  liominum  merer! ;  et  qualis 
quisquu  sit,  quid  agat,  quid  in  so  admittat,  qua  mcntc,  qua  pk'tate  colut 
religiones  intueri ;  piorum  et  impiorum  habere  rationem.  His  enim  rebus 
imbutse  monies  Laud  sane  abborrebutit  ab  utili  et  a  vera  senteutia.  —  Cic.  De 
Leglbus,  1.  2. 
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lights.  It  will  be  perfumed  with  other  incense,  than 
the  infectious  stuff  which  is  imported  by  the  smug 
glers  of  adulterated  metaphysics.  If  our  ccclesias- 

985  tical  establishment  should  want  a  revision,  it  is  not 
avarice  or  rapacity,  public  or  private,  that  we  shall 
employ  for  the  audit,  or  receipt,  or  application,  of  its 
consecrated  revenue.  Violently  condemning  neither 
the  Greek  nor  the  Armenian,  nor,  since  heats  arc 

900  subsided,  the  Roman  system   of   religion,   we   prefer 

the  Protestant ;  not  because  we  think  it  has  less  of  the 

Christian  religion  in  it,  but  because,  in  our  judgment, 

\  it  has  more.     AVe  are  Protestants,  not  from  indiffer- 

\cnce,  but  from  zeal. 

We  know,  and  it  is  our  pride  to  know,  that  man  is 
I  by  his  constitution  a  religious  animal ;  that  atheism 
His  against,  not  only  our  reason,  but  our  instincts  ;  and 
that  it  cannot  prevail  long.     But  if,  in  the  moment  of 
,  and   in   a  drunken  delirium  from  the  hot  spirit 

1000  drawn  out  of  the  alembic  of  hell,  which  in  France  is 
now  so  furiously  boiling,  we  should  uncover  our 
nakedness  by  throwing  off  that  Christian  religion 
which  has  hitherto  been  our  boast  and  comfort,  and 
one  great  source  of  civilization  amongst  us,  and 

1005  amongst  many  other  nations,  we  arc  apprehensive 
(being  well  aware  that  the  mind  will  not  endure  a 
void)  that  some  uncouth,  pernicious,  and  degrading 
superstition,  might  take  place  of  it.  For  that  reason, 
before  we  take  from  our  establishment  the  natural, 

1010  human  means  of  estimation,  and  give  it  up  to  contempt, 
as  you  have  done,  and  in  doing  it  have  incurred  the 
penalties  you  well  deserve  to  suffer,  we  desire  that 
some  other  may  be  presented  to  us  in  the  place  of  it. 
We  shall  then  form  our  judgment. 

1015       Oil  these  ideas,  instead  of  quarrelling  with  cstab- 
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lishmcnts,  as  some  do,  who  have  made  a  philosophy 
and  a  religion  of  their  hostility  to  such  institutions, 
we  cleave  closely  to  them.     We  are  resolved  to  keep     /? 
Tau  established  church,  an  established  monarchy,  an 
\lestablished   aristocracy,   and  an  established  democ-  1020  / 
'Iracy,  each  in  the  degree  it  exists,  and  in  no  greater. 
;   \«I   shall   show  you  presently  how  much  of  each  of 
these  we  possess. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  (not,  as  these  gentlemen 
think  it,  the  glory)  of  this  age,  that  everything  is  to  1025 
be  discussed,   as  if  the  constitution  of   our  country 
were  to   be  always  a  subject   rather  of   altercation 
than  enjoyment.     For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  the 
satisfaction  of    those  among  you   (if   any  such  you 
have  among  you)  who  may  wish  to  profit  of  exam-  1030 
pies,  I  venture  to  trouble  you  with  a  felV  thoughts 
upon  each  of  these  establishments.     I  do  not  think 
they  were  unwise  in  ancient  Rome,  who,  when  they 
wished  to  new-model   their  laws,  set   commissioners 
to  examine  the  best  constituted  republics  within  their  1035 
reach. 

First,  J.  beg  leave  to  speak  of  our  church  estab 
lishment,  which  is  the  first  of  our  prejudices,   not  a 
prejudice    destitute   of   reason,   but    involving   in   it 
profound  and  extensive  wisdom.     I  speak  of  it  first.  1040 
It  is  first,  and  last,  and  midst  in  our  minds.     For,  I 
taking  ground  on  that  religious  system,  of  which  we 
are  now  in   possession,  we  continue   to  act  on  the 
early  received  and  uniformly  continued  sense  of  man 
kind.     That  sense  not  only,  like   a  wise  architect,  1045 
hath  built  up  the  august  fabric  of  states,  but  like  a 
provident  proprietor,  to  preserve  the  structure  from 
profanation  and   ruin,   as  a  sacred   temple,   purged 
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from  Jll  the  impurities  of  fraud,  and  violence,  and 
injustice,  and  tyranny,  hath  solemnly  and  for  ever 
consecrated  the  commonwealth,  and  all  that  ofliciate 
in  it.  This  consecration  is  made,  that  all  who 
administer  in  the  government  of  men,  in  which  they 
stand  in  the  person  of  God  himself,  should  have  high 
and  worthy  notions  of  their  function  and  destination  ; 
'that  their  hope  should  be  full  of  immortality  ;  that 
they  should  not  look  to  the  paltry  pelf  of  the 
moment,  nor  to  the  temporary  and  transient  praise 
of  the  vulgar,  but  to  a  solid,  permanent  existence,  in 
the  permanent  part  of  their  nature,  and  to  a  perma 
nent  fame  and  glory,  in  the  example  they  leave  as  a 
rich  inheritance  to  the  world. 

Such  sublime  principles  ought  to  be  infused  into 
persons  of  exalted  situations ;  and  religious  estab 
lishments  provided,  that  may  continually  revive  and 
enforce  them.  Every  sort  of  moral,  every  sort  of 
civil,  every  sort  of  politic  institution,  aiding  the 
rational  and  natural  ties  that  connect  the  human 
understanding  and  affections  to  the  divine,  are  not 
more  than  necessary,  in  order  to  build  up  that  won 
derful  structure,  Man  ;  whose  prerogative  it  is,  to  be 
in  a  great  degree  a  creature  of  his  own  making  ;  and 
who  when  made  as  he  ought  to  be  made,  is  destined 
to  hold  no  trivial  place  in  the  creation.  But  when 
ever  man  is  put  over  men,  as  the  better  nature  ought 
ever  to  preside,  in  that  case  more  particularly,  he 
should  as  nearly  as  possible  be  approximated  to  his 
perfection. 

The  consecration  of  the  state,  by  a  state  religious 
establishment,  is  necessary  also  to  operate  with  a 
wholesome  awe  upon  free  citizens;  because,  in  order 
to  secure  their  freedom,  they  must  enjoy  some  deter- 
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minate    portion    of    power.      To   them   the*  .fore   a 
religion  connected  with  the  state,  and  with  their  duty 
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towards   it,   becomes   even   more   necessary  than  in  l)85y 
such  societies,  where  the  people,  by  the  terms  of  their 
subjection,  are  confined  to  private  sentiments,  and      \,    * 
the  management  of  their  own  family  concerns.      All 
persons  possessing  any  portion  of  power  ought  to  be 
!  strongly   and   awfully  impressed  with   an   idea   that  1090 
1  they  act  in  trust ;  and  that  they  are  to  account  for 
.  their  conduct  in  that  trust  to  the  one  great  Master, 
Author  and  Founder  of  society. 

This   principle   ought   even    to   be  more   strongly 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  compose  the  1095 
collective    sovereignty,    than   upon   those    of    single 
princes.     "Without  instruments,  these  princes  can  do 
nothing.      "Whoever     uses    instruments,    in    finding 
helps,  finds  also  impediments.     Their  power  is  there 
fore  by  no  means  complete  ;    nor  are  they  safe  in  1100 
extreme  abuse.     Such  persons,  however  elevated  by 
flattery,  arrogance,  and  self-opinion,  must  be  sensible 
that,  whether  covered  or  not  by  positive  law,  in  some 
way  or  other.,  they  are  accountable  even  here  for  the 
abuse  of  their  trust.     If  they  are  not  cut  off  by  a  1105 
rebellion  of  their  people,  they  may  be  strangled  by 
the  very  Janissaries  kept  for  their  security  against  all 
other   rebellion.     Thus   we   have    seen   the   king   of 
France  sold  by  his  soldiers  for  an  increase  of  pay. 
But   where   popular    authority   is   absolute   and   un-  mo 
restrained,    the   people    have    an    infinitely   greater, 
1  because  a  far  better  founded,  confidence  in  their  own 
power.     They  are  themselves,  in  a  great  measure, 
their   own    instruments.     They   are   nearer   to   their 
objects.     Besides,  they  are  less  under  responsibility  1115 
to  oue  of  the  greatest  controlling  powers  on  earth, 
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the  sense    of   fame  and   estimation.     The   share  of 

infamy,  that   is    likely    to    fall    to   the    lot   of    each 

individual  in  public  acts,  is  small  indeed  ;   the  opera- 

1120  tion    of    opinion   being    in    the    inverse    ratio  to   the 

number   of    those    who    abuse    power.     Their    own 

approbation    of    their   own    acts    has    to   them    the 

appearance  of  a  public  judgment  in  their  favor.     A\ 

.-  (perfect  democracy  is  therefore  the  most  shameless 

llaB  thing  in  the  world.     As  it  is  the  most  shameless,  it 
C 
is  also  the  most  fearless.     No  man  apprehends  in  his 

person  that  he  can  be  made  subject  to  punishment. 
Certainly  the  people  at  large  never  ought :  for  as  all 
punishments  are  for  example  towards  the  conserva- 

1130  tion  of  the  people  at  large,  the  people  at  large  can 
never  become  the  subject  of  punishment  by  any 
human  hand.1  It  is  therefore  of  infinite  importance 
that  they  should  not  be  suffered  to  imagine  that  their 
will,  any  more  than  that  ofjiiiigs,  is  the  standard  of 

1135  right  and  wrong.  They  ought  to  be  persuaded  that 
they  are  full  as  little  entitled,  and  far  less  qualified, 
with  safety  to  themselves,  to  use  any  arbitrary  power 
whatsoever ;  that  therefore  they  are  not,  under  a 
false  show  of  liberty,  but  in  truth,  to  exercise  an 

1140  unnatural,  inverted  domination,  tyrannically  to  exact, 
from  those  who  officiate  in  the  state,  not  an  entire 
devotion  to  their  interest,  which  is  their  right,  but  an 
abject  submission  to  their  occasional  will ;  extinguish 
ing  thereby,  in  all  those  who  serve  them,  all  moral 

1145  principle,  all  sense  of  dignity,  all  use  of  judgment, 
and  all  consistency  of  character ;  whilst  by  the  very 
same  process  they  give  themselves  up  a  proper,   a 
suitable,  but  a  most  contemptible  prey  to  the  servile  t 
ambition  of  popular  sycophants,  or  courtly  flatterers_j 

1  Quicquid  multis  pcccatur  inultum. 
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When  the  people  have  emptied  themselves  of  all  1150 
the  lust  of  selfish  will,  which  without  religion  it  is 
utterly  impossible  they  ever  should,  when   they  are 
conscious  that  they  exercise,  and  exercise  perhaps  in 
a  higher  link  of  the  order  of  delegation,  the 
I  which   to  be  legitimate   must   be   according   to  that  1155 
I  eternal,  immutable  law,  in  which  will  and  reason  are  <&? 
the  same,  they  will  be  more  careful  how  they  place 
power  in  base  and  incapable  hands.     In  their  nomi- 
nation  to  office,  they  will  not  appoint  to  the  exercise 
of   authority,  as   to  a  pitiful   job,  but  as  to  a  holy  11GO 
function  ;     not    according    to    their    sordid     selfish 


interest,  nor  to  their  wanton  caprice,  nor  to  their  £ 
arbitrary  will  ;  but  they  will  confer  that  power  (which 
any  man  may  well  tremble  to  give  or  to  receive)  on 
those  only,  in  whom  they  may  discern  that  predom-  1165 
inant  proportion  of  active  virtue  and  wisdom,  taken 
together  and  fitted  to  the  charge,  such,  as  in  the 
great  and  inevitable  mixed  mass  of  human  imper 
fections  and  infirmities,  is  to  be  found. 

When  they   are  habitually  convinced  that  no  evil  1170 
can  be  acceptable,  either  in  the  act  or  the  permission, 
to  him  whose  essence  is  good,  they  will  be  better 
aide  to  extirpate  out  of  the  minds  of  all  magistrates, 
civil,  ecclesiastical,  or  military,  anything  that  bears 
the  least  resemblance  to  a  uroud  and  lawless  domi-  1175 
nation. 

But  one  of  the  first  and  most  leading  principles 
on  which  the  commonwealth  and  the  laws  are  conse 
crated,  is  lest  the  temporary  possessors  and  life- 
renters  in  it,  unmindful  of  what  they  have  received  1180 
from  their  ^ancestors,  or  of  what  is  due  to  their 
posterity,  should  act  as  if  they  were  the  entire 
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masters  ;  that  they  should  not  think  it  among  their 
rights  to  cut  off  the  entail,  or  commit  waste  on  the 

1185  inheritance,  by  destroying  at  their  pleasure  the  whole 
original  fabric  of  their  society  ;  hazarding  to  leave  to 
c  who  come  after  them  a  ruin  instead  of  an 
habitation  —  and  teaching  these  successors  as  little  to 
respect  their  contrivances,  as  they  had  themselves 

1100  respected  the  institutions  of  their  forefathers.  By 
this  unprincipled  facility  of  changing  the  state  as 
often,  and  as  much,  and  in  as  many  ways,  as  there 
arc  floating  fancies  or  fashions,  the  whole  chain  and 
I  continuity  of  the  commonwealth  would  be  broken. 

llO,r-No  one  generation  could  link  with  the  other.  Men 
would  become  little  better  than  the  flies  of  a  summer. 

f  And  first  of  all,  the  science  of  jurisprudence,  the 
pride  of  the  human  intellect,  which,  with  all  its' 

\  defects,  redundancies,  and  errors,  is  the  collected 
reason  of  ages,  combining  the  principles  of  original 
justice  with  the  infinite  variety  of  human  concerns, 
as  a  heap  of  old  exploded  errors,  would  be  no  longer 
\  studied.  Personal  self-sufficiency  and  arrogance 
(the  certain  attendants  upon  all  those  who  have  never 

12C5  experienced  a  wisdom  greater  than  their  own)  would 
•"usurp  the  tribunal*  Of  course,  no  certain  laws, 
establishing  invariable  grounds  of  hope  and  fear, 
would  keep  the  actions  of  men  in  a  certain  course, 
or  direct  them  to  a  certain  end.  Nothing  stable  in 

1210  the  modes  of  holding  property,  or  exercising  func 
tion,  could  form  a  solid  ground  on  which  any  parent 
could  speculate  in  the  education  of  his  offspring,  or 
in  a  choice  for  their  future  establishment  in  the 
world.  No  principles  would  be  early  worked  into 

1215  the  habits.  As  soon  as  the  most  able  instructor  had 
'completed  his  laborious  course  of  institution,  instead 
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of  sending  forth  his  pupil,  accomplished  in  a  virtuous 
discipline,    fitted    to    procure     him    attention     and 
respect,  in  his  place  in  society,  he  would  find  every 
thing  altered ;    and  that  he  had  turned  out  a  poor  1220 
creature  to  the  contempt  and  derision  of  the  world, 
ignorant  of  the  true  grounds  of  estimation.     Who 
would  insure  a  tender  and  delicate  sense  of  honor  to 
beat  almost  with  ther  first  pulses  of  the  heart,  when 
no  man  could  know  what  would  be  the  test  of  honor  1225 
in  a  nation,  continually  varying  the  standard  of  its 
coin  ?     No  part  of  life  would  retain  its  acquisitions. . 
Barbarism   with   regard    to   science    and    literature,^ 

n 

unskilfulness  with  regard  to  arts  and  manufactures, 

— ~~  •  '       i -i        Y^  (  &  '  ~ 

would  infallibly  succeed  to  the  want  of  a  steady  ii>:;o 
education  and  a  settled  principle  ;  and  thus  the  com 
monwealth  itself  would,  in  a  few  generations,  crum 
ble  away,  be  disconnected  into  the  dust  and  powder 
of  individuality,  and  at  length  dispersed  to  all  the 
winds  of  heaven.  1235 

To  avoid  therefore   the  evils  of  inconstancy  and 
versatility,  ten  thousand  times  worse  than  those  of  : 
obstinacy  and  the  blindest  prejudice,  we  have  conse- 
"crated   the  state,    that   no   man  should  approach  to 
look   into   its   defects   or  corruptions  but  with   due  1240 
caution  ;   that  he  should  never  dream  of  beginning 
its   reformation   by  its  subversion ;    that   he   should 
approach  to  the  faults  of  the  state  as  to  the  wounds 
of  a  father,  with  pious  awe  and  trembling  solicitude. 
By  this  wiseprcjudice  we  are  taught  to  lookjtvith^  1245 
horror  on  those  children  of   their  country   who  are 
prompt  rashly  to  hack  that  aged  parent  in  pieces, 
and  put  him  into  the  kettle  of  magicians,  in  hopes 
that  by  their  poisonous  weeds,  and  wild  incantations, 
they  may  regenerate  the  paternal  constitution,  and  1250 
renovate  their  father's  life. 
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Society  is  indeed  a  contract.  Subordinate  eon- 
tracts,  for  objects  of  mere  occasional  interest,  may 
be  dissolved  at  pleasure  —  but  the  state  ought  not  to 

1255  be  considered  as  nothing  better  than  a  partnership 
agreement  in  a  trade  of  pepper  and  coffee,  calico  or 
tobacco,  or  some  other  such  low  concern,  to  be  taken 
up  for  a  little  temporary  interest,  and  to  be  dissolved 
by  the  fancy  of  the  parties.  It  is  to  be  looked  on 

1200  with  other  reverence  ;  because  it  is  not  a  partnership 
in  things  subservient  only  to  the  gross  animal  exist 
ence  of  a  temporary  and  perishable  nature.  It  is  a 
partnership  in  all  science  ;  a  partnership  in  all  art ;  a 
partnership  in  every  virtue,  and  in  all  perfection. 

I2(i"  As  the  ends  of  such  a  partnership  cannot  be  obtained 
in  many  generations,  it  becomes  a  partnership  not 
only  between  those  who  are  living,  but  between  those 
who  are  living,  those  who  are  dead,  and  those  who 
are  to  be  born.  Each  contract  of  each  particular 
state  is  but  a  clause  in  the  great  primeval  contract 
of  eternal  society,  linking  the  lower  with  the  higher 
natures,  connecting  the  visible  and  invisible  world, 
according  to  a  fixed  compact  sanctioned  by  the  invio 
lable  oath  which  holds  all  physical  and  all  moral 

1275  natures,  each  in  their  appointed  place.  This  law  is 
not  subject  to  the  will  of  those,  who  by  an  obligation 
above  them,  and  infinitely  superior,  arc  bound  to 
submit  their  will  to  that  law.  The  municipal  corpo 
rations  of  that  universal  kingdom  are  not  morall}'  at 

1280  liberty  at  their  pleasure,  and  on  their  speculations  of 
a  contingent  improvement,  wholly  to  separate  and 
tear  asunder  the  bands  of  their  subordinate  commu 
nity,  and  to  dissolve  it  into  an  unsocial,  uncivil, 
unconnected  chaos  of  elementary  principles.  It  is 

1285  the  first  and  supreme  necessity  only,  a  necessity  that 
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is  not  chosen,  but  chooses,  a  necessity  paramount  to 
deliberation,  that  admits  no  discussion,  and  demands 
no  evidence,  which  alone  can  justify  a  resort  to 
anarch}'.  This  necessity  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  ; 
because  this  necessity  itself*  is  a  part  too  of  that  1290 
moral  and  physical  disposition  of  things,  to  which 
man  must  be  obedient  by  consent  or  force  :  but  if 
that  which  is  only  submission  to  necessity  should  be 
made  the  object  of  choice,  the  law  is  broken,  nature 
is  disobeyed,  and  the  rebellious  arc  outlawed,  cast  1205 
forth,  and  exiled,  from  this  world  of  reason,  and 
order,  and  peace,  and  virtue,  and  fruitful  penitence, 
into  the  antagonist  world  of  madness,  discord,  vice, 
confusion,  and  unavailing  sorrow. 

These,  my  dear  Sir,  are,  were,  and  I  think  long  1300 
will  be,  the  sentiments  of  not  the  least  learned  and 
reflecting  part  of  this  kingdom.     They,  who  are  in 
cluded  in  this  description,  form  their  opinions  on  such 
grounds  as  such  persons  ought  to  form  them.     The 
less  inquiring  receive  them  from  an  authority,  which  1305 
those  whom  Providence  dooms  to  live  on  trust  need 
not  be  ashamed  to  rely  on.     These  two  sorts  of  men 
move  in  the   same  direction,  though   in   a  different 
place.     They  both  move  with  the  order  of  the  uni 
verse.     They   all   know    or   feel   this   great   ancient  1310 
truth:    "Quod  illi    principi  et  praepotenti   Deo  qui 
omnem  hunc  mundum  regit,  nihil  eorum  qua?  quidem 
fiant  in  terris  acceptius  quam  concilia  et  ccetus  homi- 
num  jure  sociati  quae  civitates  appellantur."     They 
take  this  tenet  of  the  head  and  heart,  not  from  the  1315 
great  name  which  it  immediately  bears,  nor  from  the 
greater  from  whence  it  is  derived ;    but   from   that 
which  alone  can  give  true  weight  and  sanction  to  any 
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learned    opinion,   the    common    nature   and   common 

1320  relation  of  men.  Persuaded  that  all  things  ought  to 
be  done  with  reference,  and  referring  all  to  the  point 
of  reference  to  which  all  should  be  directed,  they 
think  themselves  bound,  not  only  as  individuals  in 
the  sanctuary  of  the  heart,  or  as  congregated  in  that 

1325  personal  capacit}T,  to  renew  the  memory  of  their  high 
origin  and  caste  ;  but  also  in  their  corporate  character 
to  perform  their  national  homage  to  the  institutor, 
and  author  and  protector  of  civil  society ;  without 
which  civil  society  man  could  not  by  any  possibility 

1330  arrive  at  the  perfection  of  which  his  nature  is  capa 
ble,  nor  even  make  a  remote  and  faint  approach 
!  to  it.  They  conceive  that  He  who  gave  our  nature 
to  be  perfected  by  our  virtue,  willed  also  the  neces 
sary  means  of  its  perfection  —  He  willed  therefore 
rl  133  the  state  — He  willed  its  connection  with  the  source 
and  original  archetype  of  all  perfection^ The}7  w ho 
are  convinced  of  this  his  will,  which  is  the  law  of 
laws  and  the  sovereign  of  sovereigns,  cannot  think 
it  reprehensible,  that  this  our  corporate  fealty  and 

1340  homage,  that  this  our  recognition  of  a  seigniory 
paramount,  I  had  almost  said  this  oblation  of  the 
state  itself,  as  a  worthy  offering  on  the  high  altar  of 
universal  praise,  should  be  performed,  as  all  public, 
solemn  acts  are  performed,  in  buildings,  in  music, 

1345  in  decoration,  in  speech,  in  the  dignity  of  persons, 
according  to  the  customs  of  mankind,  taught  by 
their  nature ;  that  is,  with  modest  splendor  and 
unassuming  state,  with  mild  majesty  and  sober 
pomp.  For  those  purposes  they  think  some  part  of 

inso  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  as  usefully  employed  as 
it  can  be  in  fomenting  the  luxury  of  individuals.  It 
is  the  public  ornament.  It  is  the  public  consolation. 
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It  nourishes  the  public  hope.     The  poorest  man  finds    ^ 
his   own   importance   and   dignity   in   it,  whilst   the 
wealth   and    pride   of    individuals   at  every  moment  1 
makes  the  man  of  humble  rank  and  fortune  sensible 
of  his  inferiority,  and  degrades  and  vilifies  his  condi 
tion.     It  is  for  the  man  in  humble  life,  and  to  raise 
his  nature,  and  to  put  him  in  mind  of  a  state  in    j 
which  the  privileges  of  opulence  will  cease,  when  he  IB 
will  be  equal  by  nature,  and  may  be  more  than  equal  I 
by  virtue,  that  this  portion  of  the  general  wealth  of  \ 
his  country  is  employed  and  sanctified.  *^ 

I  assure  you  I  do  not  aim  at  singularity.  I  give 
you  opinions  which  have  been  accepted  amongst  us,  1365 
from  very  early  times  to  this  moment,  with  a  con 
tinued  and  general  approbation,  and  which  indeed 
are  so  worked  into  my  mind,  that  I  am  unable  to  dis 
tinguish  what  I  have  learned  from  others  from  the 
results  of  my  own  meditation.  1370 

It  is  on  some  such  principles  that  the  majority  of  "\ 
the  people  of  England,  far  from  thinking  a  religious    1 
national  establishment  unlawful,  hardly  think  it  law-  j 
ful  to  be  without  one.     In  France  you  are   wholly 
mistaken  if  you  do  not  believe  us  above  all  other  1375 
things  attached  to  it,  and  beyond  all  other  nations  ; 
and  when  this  people  has  acted  unwisely  and  unjusti 
fiably  in  its  favor,  (as  in  some  instances  the}-  have 
done  most  certainly,)  in  their  very  errors  you  will  at 
least  discover  their  zeal.  isso 

This  principle  runs  through  the  whole  system  of  ' 
their  polity.  They  do  not  consider  their  church  I 
establishment  as  convenient,  but  as  essential  to  their  I 
state  ;  not  as  a  thing  heterogeneous  and  separable  ;  ' 
something  added  for  accommodation  ;  what  they  may  1385 
either  keep  or  lay  aside,  according  to  their  tempo- 
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rary  ideas  of  convenience.     They  consider  it  as  the 
foundation  of  their  whole   constitution,   with   which, 
and    with    every    part   of    which,    it  holds   an   indis- 
390  soluble  union.     Church   and   state   are  ideas  insepa- 
'  rable  in  their  minds^__and  scarcely   is  thc__on_c__CTer^ 
mentioned  without  mentioning  the  other.  . 


Our  education  is  so  formed  as  to  confirm  and  fix 
this  impression.     Our  education  is  in  a  manner  wholly 

1.105  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics,  and  in  all  stages  from 
infancy  to  manhood.  Even  when  our  youth,  leaving 
schools  and  universities,  enter  that  most  important 
period  of  life  which  begins  to  link  experience  and 
study  together,  and  when  with  that  view  they  visit 

1400  other  countries,  instead  of  old  domestics  whom  we 
have  seen  as  governors  to  principal  men  from  other 
parts,  three-fourths  of  those  who  go  abroad  with  our 
young  nobility  and  gentlemen  arc  ecclesiastics  ;  not 
as  austere  masters,  nor  as  mere  followers ;  but  as 

1405  friends  and  companions  of  a  graver  character,  and 
not  seldom  persons  as  well  born  as  themselves. 
With  them,  as  relations,  they  most  constantly  keep 
up  a  close  connection  through  life.  By  this  connec 
tion  we  conceive  that  we  attach  our  gentlemen  to  the 

J410  church  ;  and  we  liberalize  the  church  by  an  inter 
course  with  the  leading  characters  of  the  country. 

So  tenacious  are  we  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  modes 

f  and  fashions  of  institution,  that  very  little  alteration 

has  been  made  in  them  since  the  fourteenth  or  lif- 

1415  teenth  century  ;  adhering  in  this  particular,  as  in  ;ill 
things  else,  to  our  old  settled  maxim,  never  entirely 
nor  at  once  to  depart  from  antiquity.  We  found 
these  old  institutions,  on  the  whole,  favorable  to 
morality  and  discipline  ;  and  we  thought  they  were 
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susceptible    of    amendment,    without    altering    the  1420 
ground.     We    thought   that    they   were    capable    of 
receiving  and  meliorating,  and  above  all  of  preserv 
ing,  the  accessions  of  science  and  literature,  as  the 
order    of    Providence    should    successively   produce 
them.     And  after  all,  with  this  Gothic  and  monkish  1425 
education  (for  such  it  is  in  the  ground-work)  we  may 
put  in  our  claim  to  as  ample  and  as  early  a  share  in 
all  the  improvements  in  science,  in  arts,  and  in  liter 
ature,  wrhich  have  illuminated  and  adorned  the  mod 
ern  world,  as  any  other  nation  in  Europe  :   we  think  1430 
one  main  cause  of   this  improvement   was  our  not 
despising  the  patrimony  of  knowledge  which  was  left 
us  by  our  forefathers. 

It  is  from  our  attachment  to  a  church  establish 
ment  that  the  English  nation  did  not  think  it  wise  to  1435 
intrust  that  great,  fundamental  interest  of  the  whole 
to  what  they  trust  no  part  of  their  civil  or  military 
public  service,  that  is,  to  the  unsteady  and  precarious 
contribution  of  individuals.     They  go  further.     They 
certainly  never  have  suffered,  and  never  will  suffer,  1440 
the  fixed  estate  of  the  church  to  be  converted  into 
a  pension,    to   depend   on  the   treasury,  and   to   be 
delayed,  withheld,  or  perhaps  to  be  extinguished  by 
fiscal  difficulties  :   which  difficulties  may  sometimes  be 
pretended  for  political  purposes,  and  are  in  fact  often  1445 
brought   on   by   the   extravagance,    negligence,    and 
rapacity    of    politicians.     The    people    of    England 
think  that  they  have  constitutional  motives,  as  well  as 
religious,  against  any  project  of  turning  their  inde 
pendent  clergy  into  ecclesiastical  pensioners  of  state.  1450 
They  tremble  for  their  liberty,  from  the  influence  of 
a  clergy  dependent  on  the  crown  ;   they  tremble  for 
the  public  tranquillity  from  the  disorders  of  a  fac- 
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tious  clergy,  if  it  were  made  to  depend  upon  any 
1455  other  than  the  crown.  They  therefore  made  their 
I  ,'jchurch,  iHkfl  fiw>if  kjii<y  and  their  nobility,  indepen- 

''rlni 


From   the    united   considerations   of    religion   and 

constitutional  policy,  from  their  opinion  of  a  duty  to 

14UO  make   a    sure    provision    for   the   consolation  of  the 

I  feeble  and  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant,  they  have 

j  incorporated  and  identified  the  estate  of  the  church 

\/  [with  the  mass  of  private  property,  of  which  the  state 

•  is  not  the  proprietor,  either  for  use  or  dominion,  but 

1405*  the   guardian   only    and    the    regulator.     They   have 

ordained   that   the    provision    of    this   establishment 

might  be  as  stable  as  the  earth  on  which  it  stands, 

and  should  not  fluctuate  with  the  Euripus  of  funds 

and  actions. 

1470  The  men  of  England,  the  men,  I  mean,  of  light 
and  leading  in  England, 'whose  wisdom  (if  the}'  have 
any)  is  open  and  direct,  would  be  ashamed,  as  of  a 
silly,  deceitful  trick,  to  profess  any  religion  in  name, 
which,  by  their  proceedings,  they  appeared  to  con- 

1475  temn.  If  by  their  conduct  (the  only  language  that 
rarely  lies)  they  seemed  to  regard  the  great  ruling 
principle  of  the  moral  and  the  natural  world,  as  a 
mere  invention  to  keep  the  vulgar  in  obedience,  they 
apprehend  that  by  such  a  conduct  they  would  defeat 

1480  the  politic  purpose  they  have  in  view.  They  would 
find  it  difficult  to  make  others  believe  in  a  system 
to  which  they  manifestly  gave  no  credit  them 
selves.  The  Christian  statesmen  of  this  land  would 
indeed  first  provide  for  the  multitude;  because  it  is 

1485  the  multitude;  and  is  therefore,  as  such,  the  first 
object  in  the  ecclesiastical  institution,  and  in  all  iusti- 
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tutions.     They  have  been   taught  that  the   circum 
stance  of   the  gospel's  being   preached  to  the  poor 
was  one  of  the  great  tests  of  its  true  mission.     They 
think,  therefore,  that  those  do  not  believe  it,  who  do  1490 
not  take  care  it  should  be  preached  to  the  poor.     But 
as  they  know  that  charity  is  not  confined  to  any  one 
description,  but  ought  to  apply  itself  to  all  men  who 
have   wants,  they   are   not   deprived   of  a  due  and 
anxious  sensation  of   pity  to   the  distresses  of   the  1495 
miserable  great.     They  are   not  repelled  through  a 
fastidious  delicacy,  at  the  stench  of  their  arrogance 
and  presumption,  from  a  medicinal  attention  to  their 
mental  blotches  and  running  sores.     They  are  sensi 
ble,  that  religious  instruction  is  of  more  consequence  1500 
to  them  than  to  any  others  ;  from  the  greatness  of  the 
temptation   to   which   they   are   exposed ;    from   the 
important   consequences    that   attend    their    faults ; 
from  the  contagion  of  their  ill  example ;   from  the 
necessity  of  bowing  down  the  stubborn  neck  of  their  1505 
pride  and  ambition  to  the  yoke  of  moderation  and 
virtue  ;   from  a  consideration  of  the  fat  stupidity  and 
gross  ignorance  concerning  what  imports  men  most 
to  know,  which  prevails  at  courts,  ami  at  the  head  of 
armies,  and  in  senates,  as  much  as  at  the  loom  and  1510 
in  the  field. 

The  English  people  are  satisfied,  that  to  the  great 
the  consolations  of  religion  are  as  necessary  as  its 
instructions.  They  too  are  among  the  unhappy. 
They  feel  personal  pain  and  domestic  sorrow.  In  1515 
these  they  have  no  privilege,  but  are  subject  to  pay 
their  full  contingent  to  the  contributions  levied  on 
mortality.  They  want  this  sovereign  balm  under 
their  gnawing  cares  and  anxieties,  which  being  less 
conversant  about  the  limited  wants  of  animal  life,  1520 
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range  without  limit,  and  arc  diversified  by  infinite 
combinations  in  the  wild  and  unbounded  regions  of 
imagination.  Some  charitable  dole  is  wanting  to 
these,  our  ofteri  very  unhappy  brethren,  to  fill  the 

1525  gloomy  void  that  reigns  in  minds  which  have  nothing 
on  earth  to  hope  or  fear ;  something  to  relieve  in  the 
killing  languor  and  over-labored  lassitude  of  those 
who  have  nothing  to  do ;  something  to  excite  an 
appetite  to  existence  in  the  palled  satiety  which 

1530  attends  on  all  pleasures  which  may  be  bought,  where 
nature  is  not  left  to  her  own  process,  where  even 
desire  is  anticipated,  and  therefore  fruition  defeated 
by  meditated  schemes  and  contrivances  of  delight ; 
and  no  interval,  no  obstacle,  is  interposed  between 

1535  the  wish  and  the  accomplishment. 

The  people  of  England  know  how  little  influence 
the  teachers  of  religion  are  likely  to  have  with  the 
wealthy  and  powerful  of  long  standing,  and  how 
much  less  with  the  newly  fortunate,  if  they  appear  in 

1540  a  manner  no  way  assorted  to  those  with  whom  they 
must  associate,  and  over  whom  they  must  even  exer 
cise,  in  some  cases,  something  like  an  authority. 
What  must  they  think  of  that  body  of  teachers,  if 
they  see  it  in  no  part  above  the  establishment  of  their 

1545  domestic  servants?  If  the  poverty  were  voluntary, 
there  might  be  some  difference.  Strong  instances  of 
self-denial  operate  powerfully  on  our  minds  ;  and  a 
man  who  has  no  wants  has  obtained  great  freedom, 
and  firmness,  and  even  dignity.  But  as  the  mass  of 

1550  any  description  of  men  are  but  men,  and  their 
poverty  cannot  be  voluntary,  that  disrespect,  which 
attends  upon  all  lay  poverty,  will  not  depart  from 
the  ecclesiastical.  Our  provident  constitution  has 
therefore  taken  care  that  those  who  are  to  instruct 
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presumptuous  ignorance,  those  who  are  to  be  censors  1555 
over   insolent   vice^  should   neither  incur  their  con- 
tempt,  nor  live  upon  their  alms ;  nor  will  it  tempt  the 
rich  to  a  neglect  of  the  true  medicine  of  their  minds. 
For  these  reasons,  whilst  we  provide   first   for   the 
poor,  and  with  a  parental  solicitude,   we  have    not  1500 
relegated  religion  (like  something  we  were  ashamed 
to  show)  to  obscure  municipalities  or  rustic  villages. 
No !     We  will  have  her  to  exalt  her  mitred  front 
in  courts  and  parliaments.     We  will  have  her  mixed 
throughout  the  whole  mass  of  life,  and  blended  with  15G5 
all  the  classes  of  society.     The  people  of  England 
will  show  to  the  haughty  potentates  of~the  world, 
and  to  their  talking  sophisters,  that  a  free,  a  gen- 
erous,  an  informed  nation,  honors  the  high  magis- 
trates   of    its   church ;    that    it   will   not   suffer   the  1570 
insolence  of  wealth  and  titles,  or  an}-  other  species  of 
proud   pretension,    to   look   down   with    scorn   upon 
what  they  look  up  to  with  reverence  ;  nor  presume  to 
trample   on   that   acquired   personal   nobility,   which 
they  intend  always  to   be,  and  which   often   is,  the  1575 
fruit,  not  the  reward,  (for  what  can  be  the  reward?) 
of  learning,  piety,  and  virtue.     They  can  see,  without 
pain  or  grudging,  an  Archbishop  precede  a  Duke. 
They  can  see  a  Bishop  of  Durham,  or  a  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  in  possession  of  ten  thousand  pounds  a  1580 
year ;  and  cannot  conceive  why  it  is  in  worse  hands 
than  estates  to  the  like  amount  in  the  hands  of  this 
Earl,  or  that  Squire  ;  although  it  may  be  true,  that  so 
many  dogs  and  horses  are  not  kept  by  the  former, 
and   fed  with  the  victuals  which   ought   to   nourish  1585 
the   children  of   the   people.     It  is   true,  the  whole 
church  revenue  is  not  always  employed,  and  to  every 
shilling,  in  charity  ;   nor  perhaps  ought  it ;   but  some- 
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thing  is  generally  so  employed.     It  is  better  to  cher- 
1590  ish  virtue   and   humanity,  by   leaving  much  to  free 
will,    even   with   some   loss   to   the   object,  than    to 
attempt    to   make   men   mere   machines  and   instru 
ments   of    a    political   benevolence.     The   world   on' 
the  whole  will  gain  by  a  liberty,  without  which  virtue 
1595  cannot  exist. 

When  once  the  commonwealth  has  established  the 
estates  of  the  church  as  property,  it  can,  consistently, 

hear  nothing  of  the  more  or  the  less.     Too  much  and 

(_ 
too   little  are  treason  against  property.     What  evil 

1600  can  arise  from  the  quantity  in  any  hand,  whilst  the 
supreme  authority  has  the  full,  sovereign  superin 
tendence  over  this,  as  over  all  property,  to  prevent 
every  species  of  abuse ;  and,  whenever  it  notably 
deviates,  to  give  to  it  a  direction  agreeable  to  the 

1605  purposes  of  its  institution. 

In  England  most  of  us  conceive  that  it  is  envy  and 
malignity  towards  those  who  are  often  the  beginners 
of  their  own  fortune,  and  not  a  love  of  the  self- 
denial  and  mortification  of  the  ancient  church,  that 

1610  makes  some  look  askance  at  the  distinctions,  and 
honors,  and  revenues,  which,  taken  from  no  person, 
are  set  apart  for  virtue.  The  ears  of  the  people  of 
P^ugland  are  distinguishing.  They  hear  these  men 
speak  broad.  Their  tongue  betrays  them.  Their 

1615  language  is  in  the  patois  of  fraud ;  in  the  cant  and 

gibberish    of    hypocrisy.     The    people   of    England 

I  must  think  so,  when  these  praters  affect  to  carry  back 

\the  clergy  to  that  primitive,  evangelic  poverty  which, 

In  the  spirit,  ought  always  to  exist  in  them,  (and  in 

1G20  us  too,  however  we  may  like  it,)  but  in  the  thing 
must  be  varied,  when  the  relation  of  that  body  to  the 
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state  is  altered  ;  when  manners,  when  modes  of  life, 
when  indeed  the  whole  order  of  human  affairs  has 
undergone  a  total  revolution.  We  shall  believe  those 
reformers  to  be  then  honest  enthusiasts,  not,  as  now  1G25 
we  think  them,  cheats  and  deceivers,  when  we  see 
them  throwing  their  own  goods  into  common,  and 
submitting  their  own  persons  to  the  austere  disci 
pline  of  the  early  church. 


O  T  E  S. 


P.  1,  1.  8.     Unmanly.     A  characteristic  epithet  with  Burke. 

1.  11.     Well-born  =  generous,  liberal,  Gr.  ev^vr/c. 

1.  14.  Procession  of  American  savages.  A  reminiscence  of 
Burke' s  reading  in  the  preparation  of  one  of  his  early  works,  the 
"  Account  of  European  Settlements  in  America."  See  that  work, 
part  ii.  chap.  4. 

1.  15.  Entering  into  Onondaga.  An  Indian  village  in  the  west 
ern  part  of  what  is  now  the  State  of  New  York,  which  was  the 
central  station  of  the  French  Jesuit  missionaries,  in  whose  ac 
counts  these  scenes  are  described.  See  "  Relation  de  ce  qui  est 
passe,  etc.,  an  Pays  de  la  Nouvelle  France  es  annees  1C55  et 
1056,"  by  J.  de  Quens;  and  Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  vol.  iii.  p.  143, 
sqq. 

1.  18.  Women  as  ferocious  as  themselves.  "The  women,  for 
getting  the  human  as  well  as  the  female  nature,  and  transformed 
into  something  worse  than  furies,  act  their  parts,  and  even  outdo 
the  men  in  this  scene  of  horror"  (Sett,  in  America,  vol.  i.  p.  198). 
It  is  unnecessary  to  illustrate  this  by  the  incidents  of  the  Revolu 
tion. 

P.  2,  1.  29.  Their  situation.  That  of  absolute  dependence  on 
the  will  of  an  organization  of  mobs. 

1.  37.     Foreir/n  republic.     The  city  of  Paris. 

1.  38.  Whose  constitution,  etc.  The  municipal  government  of 
Paris,  which  had  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  three  hundred 
electors,  was  at  this  time  shared  between  sixty  departments. 
Each  department  was  a  caricature  of  a  Greek  democratic  state, 
was  considered  by  its  inhabitants  as  a  sovereign  power,  and  passed 
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resolutions  which  had  the  force  of  laws  within  its  limits.  This 
division  into  sixty  departments  was  first  introduced  to  facilitate 
the  election  to  the  States-General;  but  the  easy  means  which  it 
afforded  of  summoning  the  people  of  each  district  upon  short 
notice,  and  of  communicating  a  show  of  regularity  and  unanimity 
to  their  proceedings,  made  it  too  useful  a  system  to  be  discarded. 
Much  of  that  appearance  of  order  and  government  which  charac 
terizes  the  first  year  of  the  Revolution  is  due  rather  to  this  device, 
than  to  that  self-restraint  which  made  "anarchy  tolerable"  in 
Massachusetts. 

1.  39.  Emanated  neither  from  the  charter  of  their  king,  etc. 
Having  arisen  out  of  temporary  and  mechanical  arrangements. 
Keeker,  however,  had  by  a  grave  error  in  policy  recognized  the 
three  hundred  electors  as  a  legal  body.  Their  functions  properly 
extended  only  to  the  choosing  of  representatives  in  the  States- 
General;  and  they  were  intrusted  with  power  by  the  people  on 
the  13th  of  July  merely  because  they  were  the  only  body  in  whom 
the  public  could  immediately  confide. 

1.  41.  An  army  not  raised  either  by  the  authority,  etc.  The 
National  Guards,  formed  in  haste  after  the  dismission  of  Necker 
on  the  llth  of  July.  "  Thirty  thousand  citizens,  totally  unaccus 
tomed  to  arms,  were  soon  seen  armed  at  all  points,  and,  in  a  few 
hours  training,  assumed  some  appearance  of  order  and  discipline. 
The  French  Guards  now  showed  the  benefits  of  their  late  educa 
tion  and  improvements:  they  came  in  a  body  to  tender  their 
services  to  the  people." 

1.  44.  There  they  sit,  etc.  The  first  edition  represented  all  the 
moderate  members  as  having  been  driven  away.  "There  they  sit, 
after  a  gang  of  assassins  had  driven  away  all  the  men  of  moderate 
minds  and  moderating  authority  among  them,  and  left  them  as  a 
sort  of  dregs  and  refuse,  under  the  apparent  lead  of  those  in 
whom  they  do  not  so  much  as  pretend  to  have  any  confidence. 
There  they  sit,  in  mockery  of  legislation,  repeating  in  resolutions 
the  words  of  those  whom  they  detest  and  despise.  Captives  them 
selves,  they  compel  a  captive  king,"  etc.  M.  de  Menonville,  one 
of  the  moderate  party,  wrote  to  Burke  on  the  17th  of  November, 
to  point  out  the  inaccuracy  of  this,  and  some  other  statements; 
and  Burke  in  the  next  edition  corrected  it.  "Some  of  the  errors 
you  point  out  to  me  in  my  printed  letter  are  really  such.  One 
only  I  find  to  be  material.  It  is  corrected  in  the  edition  I  take 
the  liberty  of  sending  to  you."  (Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  Xu- 
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tional  Assembly,  Jan.  19, 1791. )  In  this  letter  he  made  them  ample 
amends  by  a  glowing  panegyric:  "Sir,  I  do  look  on  you  as  true 
martyrs;  I  regard  you  as  soldiers  who  act  far  more  in  the  spirit  of 
our  Commander-in-Chief,  and  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  than 
those  who  have  left  you;  though  I  must  first  bolt  myself  very 
thoroughly,  and  know  that  I  can  do  better,  before  I  can  answer 
them."  He  proceeds  while  commending  Abbe  Maury,  Cazales, 
etc.,  who  remained  at  their  post,  to  apologize  for  those  who,  like 
Mounier  and  Lally-Tollendal,  had  abandoned  it. 

1.  53.  Decided  before  they  are  debated.  The  clubs  governed  in 
the  departments  of  Paris,  and,  through  them,  in  the  National 
Assembly. 

P.  3,  1.  58.  All  conditions,  tongues,  and  nations.  Aristocrats 
and  clergymen  joined  and  even  took  the  lead  in  these  assemblies. 
Germans,  Italians,  Englishmen,  Swiss,  and  Spaniards  were  found 
among  them.  The  greater  part  of  the  Central  Committee  at  the 
Eveehe  were  not  Frenchmen. 

1.  64.  Academies  .  .  .  set  up  in  all  the  places  of  public  resort. 
The  allusion  is  to  the  Conciliabules.  "The  Parisians."  says 
Mercier,  "have  wished  to  imitate  the  English,  who  meet  in  tav 
erns,  and  discuss  the  most  important  affairs  of  the  state;  but  that 
did  not  take,  because  every  one  wished  to  preside  at  these  meet 
ings." 

1.  75.  Embracing  in  their  arms,  etc.  Burke  refers  to  the  cir 
cumstances  attending  the  condemnation,  for  a  bank-note  forgery, 
of  the  brothers  Agasse,  which  occurred  in  the  middle  of  Janu 
ary,  1790.  Dr.  Guillotin  had  some  time  previously  proposed  to 
the  Assembly  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  death  in  a  painless 
manner,  and  to  relieve  the  relations  of  the  criminal  from  the 
feudal  taint  of  felony.  The  Abbe  Pepin,  on  this  occasion,  pro 
cured  the  enactment  of  the  last  of  these  changes;  and  while  the 
criminals  lay  under  sentence  of  hanging,  their  brother  and  cousin, 
with  the  view  of  marking  this  triumph  of  liberty,  were  promoted 
to  be  lieutenants  in  the  Grenadier  Company  of  the  Battalion 
of  National  Guards  for  the  district  of  St.  Honore,  on  which  occa 
sion,  in  defiance  of  public  decency  and  natural  feeling,  they  were 
publicly  feasted  and  complimented.  See  Mr.  Croker's  essay 
on  the  Guillotine  in  "The  Quarterly  Review"  for  December, 
1843. 

1.  87.  Explode  them  =  hoot  off,  reject.  Lat.  explodo.  Cp. 
"exploding  hiss,"  Par.  Lost,  x.  546. 


5G  NOTES. 

P.  4,  1.  91,  92.  Gallery  .  .  .  house.  Alluding  to  tho  English 
House  of  Commons. 

1.  94.  Ncc  color  imperil,  etc.  Lucan,  Phars.  ix.  207  (erat  for 
erit).  From  the  gloomy  presages  put  into  the  mouth  of  Cato,  on 
the  death  of  Pompey. 

1.  95,  96.  Power  given  them  .  .  .  to  subvert  and  to  destroy. 
The  allusion  seems  to  be  to  the  expression  so  common  in  the 
Apocalypse  (see  chap.  xiii.  7,  etc.). 

1.  97.  None  to  construct.  See  the  Second  Part  of  the  work,  in 
which  their  efforts  to  construct  are  criticised. 

1.  102.     Institute  =  institution. 

1.  113,  115.  "Un  beau  jour."  "  That  the  vessel  of  the  state," 
etc.  Bailly  and  Mirabeau,  infra,  p.  10,  note. 

1.  121.  Slaughter  of  innocent  gentlemen  in  their  houses.  Foulon 
and  Berthier;  who  were,  however,  murdered  by  the  lantcrne 
at  the  Greve,  "with  every  circumstance  of  refined  insult  and 
cruelty  which  could  have  been  exhibited  by  a  tribe  of  canni 
bals." 

1.  122.  The  blood  spilled  was  not  the  most  pure.  The  remark  of 
Barnave,  when  Lally-Tollendal  was  describing  this  horrid  scene, 
and  Mirabeau  told  him  "it  was  a  time  to  think  rather  than  to 
feel." 

P.  5,  1.  132.  Felicitation  on  the  present  new  year.  Alluding  to 
the  address  presented  to  the  king  and  queen  on  the  3d  of  January 
by  a  deputation  of  sixty  members  of  the  Assembly.  "They  [the 
Assembly]  look  forward  to  the  happy  day,  when  appearing  in  a 
body  before  a  prince,  the  friend  of  the  people,  they  shall  present 
to  him  a  collection  of  laws  calculated  for  his  happiness,  and  the 
happiness  of  all  the  French;  when  their  respectful  affection  shall 
entreat  a  beloved  king  to  forget  the  disorders  of  a  tempestuous 
epoch,"  etc. 

1.  145.  Frippery.  In  the  proper  sense  of  old  clothing  fur 
bished  up  for  second  sale.  Cp.  the  French  words, /riper, /rtjner» 
friperie. 

1.  146.  Still  in  the  old  cut.  "Those  French  fashions,  which  of 
late  years  have  brought  their  principles,  both  with  regard  to  reli 
gion  and  government,  a  little  in  question."  —  LOUD  CIIESTEK- 
FIEU>:  The  World,  No.  140(1755). 

1.  150.     Ordinary  =  chaplain. 

P.  6,  1.  164.  Leze  nation.  The  new  name  given  by  the  Assem 
bly  to  the  offence  of  treason  against  the  nation,  which  was  put 
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under  the  cognizance  of  the  Chatelet.     It  is  imitated  from  the 
name  Tese  majeste  (Icesa  majestas,  treason). 

1.  172.     Balm  of  hurt  minds.     Macbeth,  Act.  II.  Sc.  2. 

1.  189.  The  sentinel  at  her  door.  M.  de  Miomandre.  "After 
bravely  resisting  for  a  few  minutes,  finding  himself  entirely  over 
powered,  he  opened  the  queen's  door,  and  called  out  with  a 
loud  voice,  '  Save  the  queen,  her  life  is  aimed  at !  I  stand  alone 
arjainst  two  thousand  tigers!'  He  soon  after  sunk  down  covered 
with  wounds,  and  was  left  for  dead." 

P.  7,  1.  193.  tint  down.  He  recovered,  however,  from  his 
wounds. 

1.  195,  196.  Pierced  .  .  .  the  bed.  This  has  been  denied.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  whether  it  is  true. 

1.  209.  Two  had  been  selected,  etc.  M.  de  Huttes  and  M.  Vari- 
court,  two  of  the  guards. 

P.  8,  1.  227.  One  of  the  old  palaces.  The  Tuileries,  where  the 
king  was  whilst  Burke  was  writing. 

P.  9,  1.  261.  Fifth  monarchy.  The  fifth  monarchy  was  the 
dream  of  a  large  sect  of  enthusiasts  in  the  Puritan  times. 

1.  263.  In  the  midst  of  this  joy.  An  allusion  to  Lucretius,  iv. 
1129:  — 

"...  medio  de  fonte  leporiuu 
Surgit  amari  aliquid,  quod  in  ipsis  floribus  angat." 

1.  270,  274.  A  group  of  regicide  .  .  .  What  hardy  pencil,  etc. 
Burke  only  too  clearly  foresaw  what  was  to  happen.  In  his  next 
piece  on  French  affairs,  the  "Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  National 
Assembly,"  he  repeats  his  belief  that  they  would  assassinate  the 
king  as  soon  as  he  was  no  longer  necessary  to  their  design.  He 
thought,  however,  that  the  queen  would  be  the  first  victim.  Cp. 
infra,  p.  12,  1.  325.  In  the  "Second  Letter  on  a  Regicide  Peace," 
he  defends  his  anticipation  on  this  point:  "  It  was  accident,  and 
the  momentary  depression  of  that  part  of  the  faction,  that  gave  to 
the  husband  the  happy  priority  in  death." 

P.  12, 1.  322.     Offspring  of  a  sovereign,  etc.     Maria  Theresa. 

1.  324.  Eoman  matron.  Burke  had  in  mind  some  story  such  as 
that  of  Lucretia. 

1.  325.  That  in  the  last  extremity,  etc.  Alluding  to  the  queen's 
carrying  poison  about  with  her. 

1.  328.  It  is  now,  etc.  Burke  to  Sir  P.  Francis,  Feb.  20,  1790: 
"  I  tell  you  again,  that  the  recollection  of  the  manner  in  which 
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I  saw  the  queen  of  France  in  the  year  1774,  and  the  contrast 
between  that  brilliancy,  splendor,  and  beauty,  with  the  prostrate 
homage  of  a  nation  to  her,  and  the  abominable  scene  of  1789 
which  I  was  describing,  did  draw  tears  from  me,  and  wetted 
my  paper.  These  tears  came  again  into  my  eyes,  almost  as 
often  as  I  looked  at  the  description;  they  may  again.  You 
do  not  believe  this  fact,  nor  that  these  are  my  real  feelings;  but 
that  the  whole  is  affected,  or,  as  you  express  it,  downright  fop 
pery." 

1.  338.     Titles  of  veneration;  i.e.,  that  of  queen. 

1.  346.  The  age  of  chivalry  is  gone.  This  famous  theatrical 
passage  has  been  perhaps  too  roughly  handled  by  the  critics. 
The  lament  for  chivalry  is  as  old  as  the  birth  of  what  we  regard 
as  modern  ideas.  See  the  famous  stanzas  of  Ariosto  on  the  loy 
alty  and  frankness  of  the  old  knightly  days. 

1.  347.     Sophistcrs  =  sophists. 

1.  350.  Generous  loyalty.  Some  readers  of  M.  Taine  may  have 
been  startled  by  his  comment  on  the  term  loyalty:  "  MOT  IXTRA- 
DUISIBLE,  qui  designe  le  sentiment  de  subordination,  quand  il  est 
noble"  (Les  Ecrivains  Anglais  Contemporains,  p.  318).  So  com 
pletely  has  the  idea  been  effaced  from  the  French  mind!  The 
word  "loyaute  "  has  a  different  meaning. 

1.351.  Proud  submission.  The  "modestie  superbe"  of  the 
courtier  is  mentioned  by  Montesquieu,  Liv.  IV.  chap.  2. 

1.  353.  The  spirit  of  an  exalted  freedom.  This  conclusion  per 
vades  the  writings  of  Bolingbroke  upon  mediaeval  English  history, 
especially  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  It  coincides  also  with  the  well- 
known  conclusion  of  Gibbon,  that  the  spirit. of  freedom  breathes 
throughout  the  feudal  institutions.  So  in  "Second  Letter  on 
Itegicide  Peace:"  "In  all  these  old  countries,  the  state  lias  been 
made  to  the  people,  and  not  the  people  conformed  to  the  state.  .  .  . 
This  comprehensive  scheme  virtually  produced  a  degree  of  per 
sonal  liberty  in  forms  the  most  adverse  to  it.  That  liberty  was 
formed,  under  monarchies  styled  absolute,  in  a  degree  unknown 
to  the  ancient  commonwealths." 

P.  13,  1.  355.  Nurse  of  manly  sentiment  and  heroic  enterprise, 
is  gone.  "Ces  vertus  males  qui  nous  seraient  le  plus  necessaires 
et  que  nous  n'avons  presque  plus  —  tin  veritable  esprit  d'inde- 
pendance,  le  gout  des  grandes  choses,  la  foi  en  nous-memes  et 
dans  une  cause."  — DE  TOCQUEVILLE,  Preface  to  Ancien  Regime, 
p.  ix. 
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1.  357.     That  chastity  of  honor.     Bowles,  Verses  to  Burke:  — 

"  No,  Burke!  thy  heart,  by  juster  feelings  led, 
Mourns  for  the  spirit  of  high  Honor  fled; 
Mourns  that  Philosophy,  abstract  and  cold, 
"Withering  should  smite  life's  fancy-flowered  mould; 
And  many  a  smiling  sympathy  depart, 
That  graced  the  sternness  of  the  manly  heart." 

Felt  a  stain  like  a  wound.  A  reminiscence  of  South.  "  And  if 
the  conscience  has  not  wholly  lost  its  native  tenderness,  it  will 
not  only  dread  the  infection  of  a  wound,  but  also  the  aspersion  of 
a  blot"  (Sermon  LXIV. :  Deliverance  from  Temptation  the  Privi 
lege  of  the  Righteous). 

1.  359.  Ennobled  whatever  it  touched.  An  allusion  to  the  well- 
known  expression  in  Johnson's  epitaph  on  Goldsmith,  usually, 
but  incorrectly,  quoted  as  "  Nihil  tetigit  quod  non  ornavit." 

1.  360.  Lost  half  its  evil,  etc.  One  of  Burke' s  old  phrases, 
borrowed  from  the  essayists.  In  "Sett,  in  America,"  vol.  i.  p.  200, 
he  says  that  civilization,  if  it  has  "  abated  the  force  of  some  of  the 
natural  virtues,"  by  the  luxury  which  attends  it,  has  "taken  out 
likewise  the  sting  of  our  natural  vices,  and  softened  the  ferocity 
of  the  human  race  without  enervating  their  courage."  Cp.  p.  163, 
1.  3.  So  "  Fourth  Letter  on  Regicide  Peace : "  "  The  reformed  and 
perfected  virtues,  the  polished  mitigated  vices,  of  a  great  capital." 
Cp.  generally  with  this  famous  passage  the  following  from  the 
"Fourth  Letter  on  a  Regicide  Peace:"  "Morals  as  they  were,  — 
decorum,  the  great  outguard  of  the  sex,  and  the  proud  sentiment 
of  honor,  which  makes  virtue  more  respectable  where  it  is,  and 
conceals  human  frailty  where  virtue  may  not  be,  will  be  banished 
from  this  land  of  propriety,  modesty,  and  reserve."  The  passage 
is  cleverly  plagiarized  by  Macaulay,  Ess.  on  Hallam:  "We  look  in 
vain  for  those  qualities  which  lend  a  charm  to  the  errors  of  high 
and  ardent  natures,  for  the  generosity,  the  tenderness,  the  chival 
rous  delicacy,  which  ennoble  appetites  into  passions,  and  impart 
to  vice  itself  a  portion  of  the  majesty  of  virtue." 

1.  368.  It  is  this  which  has  given  its  character  to  modern 
Europe.  "  Chivalry,  uniting  with  the  genius  of  our  policy,  has 
probably  suggested  those  peculiarities  in  the  law  of  nations  by 
which  modern  states  are  distinguished  from  the  ancient."  — 
DK.  FEKGUSSON'S  Essay  on  the  History  of  Civil  Society  (1767), 
p.  311. 
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\.  387.  Tiland  assimilation  =  digestion.  Two  of  Milton's  phrases 
are  here  blended.  Pur.  Lost,  v.  4,  5,  412. 

P.  14,  1.  390.  Decent  drapery  of  life,  etc.  The  notion  is 
Johnson's.  "Life,"  he  would  say,  "is  harren  enough  surely, 
with  all  her  trappings:  let  us  therefore  be  cautious  how  we  strip 
her."  — Mils.  PIOZZI'S  Anecdotes.  It  is  curious  to  trace  here  the 
influence  which  Johnson,  with  his  zeal  for  subordination,  his 
hatred  to  innovation,  and  his  reverence  for  the  feudal  times,  exer 
cised  upon  Burke  in  his  early  years. 

1.  391.  Supcradded  ideas,  etc.  Bowles,  in  his  Verses  to  Burke, 
says  of  chivalry,  — 

"  Her  milder  influence  shall  she  still  impart, 
To  decorate,  but  not  disguise,  the  heart; 
To  nurse  the  tender  sympathies  that  play 
In  the  short  sunshine  of  life's  early  way; 
For  female  worth  and  meekness  to  inspire 
Homage  and  love,  and  temper  rude  desire." 

1.  393.  Which  the  heart  owns,  and  the  understanding  ratifies. 
There  seems  here  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  Bishop  Horsley's  Ser 
mon  on  the  Poor  (Sermon  XXXV.),  May  18,  1780:  "For  although 
I  should  not  readily  admit  that  the  proof  of  moral  obligation  can 
not  in  any  instance  be  complete  unless  the  connection  be  made 
out  between  the  action  which  the  heart  naturally  approves,  and 
that  which  a  right  understanding  of  the  interests  of  mankind 
would  recommend  (on  the  contrary,  to  judge  practically  of  right 
and  wrong,  we  should  feel  rather  than  philosophize,  and  we 
should  act  from  sentiment  rather  than  from  policy),  yet  we  surely 
acquiesce  with  the  most  cheerfulness  in  our  duty,  when  we 
perceive  how  the  useful  and  the  fair  are  united  in  the  same 
action." 

1.  412.  Cold  hearts  and  muddy  understandings.  A  good  par 
allel  to  Burke's  observations  on  the  philosophers  is  to  he  found  in 
the  fourth  book  of  the  Dunciad,  which  shadows  forth  the  ruin  of 
society  by  men  furnished  with 

"  A  brain  of  feathers  and  a  heart  of  lead." 

Pope  and  Burke  agree  in  making  moral  and  intellectual  decay  pro 
ceed  together  under  the  delusion  of  improvement. 

1.  414,  420.     Laws  to  be  supported  only   by  their  own  terrors 
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.  .  .  nothing  is  left  which  engages  the  affections.     On  this  subject 
see  the  wise  doctrines  of  Bishop  Horsley,  Sermon  XII. 

Nothing  but  the  gallows.  A  curious  coincidence  with  an  old 
Italian  poet:  — 

"  Vanno  al  giardino 

Risiede  in  mezzo  il  paretaio  de  Nemi 
D'un  pergolato,  il  quale  a  ogni  corrente 
Sostien,  con  quattro  braccia  di  cavezza 
Penzoloni,  che  sono  una  bellezza." 

LIPPI:  Claimant  He  Eacquistato,  cant.  vi.  st.  50. 

"  Paretaio  de  Nemi  "  is  slang  for  gallows  or  gibbet. 

1.  422.     Mechanic  =  mechanical,  in  malam  partem. 

P.  15,  1.432.  Non  satis  est,  etc.  — HOB.  de  Arte  Poet.  99. 
A  "Spectator"  motto  (Xo.  321). 

1.  437.  But  power,  etc.  If  in  the  concluding  sentence  we 
read  "  rulers  "  for  "  kings,"  we  have  a  forcible  statement  of  an. 
ordinary  historical  process,  which  was  about  to  be  repeated  in 
France. 

1.  444.  By  freeing  kings  from  fear,  etc.  The  idea  is  borrowed 
from  Hume:  "But  history  and  experience  having  since  con 
vinced  us  that  this  practice  [tyrannicide]  increases  the  jealousy 
and  cruelty  of  princes,  a  Timoleon  and  a  Brutus,  though  treated 
with  indulgence  on  account  of  the  prejudice  of  their  times,  are 
now  considered  as  very  improper  models  for  imitation"  (Disserta 
tion  on  the  Passions).  It  may  be  remarked  that  Burke  follows 
the  fashion  of  his  age,  in  treating  "  kings  "  as  a  political  species. 
Selden,  more  profound  in  his  distinctions,  says,  "  Kings  are  all 
individual,  this  or  that  king:  there  is  no  species  of  kings." 

1.  451.  Kings  will  be  tyrants,  etc.  This  paragraph  is  quoted 
by  Dr.  Whately,  in  his  "  Rhetoric,"  as  a  fine  example  of  Method. 

P.  16,  1.  459,  400.  Prosperous  state  .  .  .  owing  to  the  spirit  of 
our  old  manners.  Cp.  the  reflections  of  Cicero  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  book  of  the  Republic,  which  commences  with  the  line 
of  Ennius,  — 

"  Moribus  antiquis  res  stat  Komana  virisque." 

1.  407.  Nothing  is  more  certain,  etc.  The  addition  made  to 
this  conclusion  by  Hallam,  though  not  insisted  on  by  Burke  in 
the  present  passage,  is  cfuite  consonant  with  his  general  views: 
"  There  are,  if  I  may  say  so,  three  powerful  spirits,  which  have 
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from  time  to  time  moved  over  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  given  a 
predominant  impulse  to  the  moral  sentiments  and  energies  of 
mankind.  These  are  the  spirits  of  LIRKKTY,  of  RELIGION,  and 
of  Iloxoi:.  It  was  the  principal  business  of  chivalry  to  cherish 
the  last  of  these  three."  (Middle  Ages,  chap.  ix.  part  ii.) 

1.  470.  This  European  world  of  ours.  The  "First  Letter  on  a 
Regicide  Peace  "  contains  a  remarkable  description  of  the  unity 
of  law,  education,  and  manners,  in  the  Europe  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
"  Xo  citizen  of  Europe  could  be  altogether  an  exile  in  any  part  of 
it.  There  was  nothing  more  than  a  pleasing  variety  to  recreate 
and  instruct  the  mind,  to  enrich  the  imagination,  and  to  meliorate 
the  heart.  When  a  man  travelled  or  resided  for  health,  pleasure, 
business,  or  necessity,  from  his  own  country,  he  never  felt  him 
self  quite  abroad." 

1.  4815.  Trodden  down  under  the  hoofs  of  a  swinish  multitude. 
The  idea  is  derived  from  St.  Matthew  vii.  6.  The  much-resented 
expression  ''swinish  multitude"  afterwards  became  a  toast  with 
the  English  Jacobins. 

(Foot-note.)  This  note  seems  to  have  been  added  by  a  sub 
sequent  editor  from  a  copy  of  the  work  used  by  the  author  in 
his  last  years. 

P.  17,  1.  520.  Whether  you  took  them  from  us.  Such  a  view 
is  inconsistent  with  a  comparative  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  Eng 
lish  and  Continental  history.  Burke  perhaps  alludes  to  the  legend 
ary  chivalry  of  the  Court  of  Arthur,  of  which  Brittany  had  its 
share. 

To  you  .  .  .  we  trace  them  best.  Mr.  Hallam  calls  France  "  the 
fountain  of  chivalry." 

1.521.  Gcntis  incunabula  nostrce.  (cunabula.)  \uiG.sEn.i\\. 
105.  The  writer  perhaps  had  in  mind  the  expression  of  Cicero, 
"Monies  patrios.  incunabula  nostra"  (Ep.  Att.  ii.  15). 

P.  18,  1.  523.  When  your  fountain  is  choked  up,  etc.  This 
presage  has  not  been  verified.  England  and  Germany  are  likely 
to  transmit  to  future  generations  much  that  is  worth  preserving 
of  the  spirit  of  chivalry. 

1.  5:53.  A  revolution  in  sentiments,  etc.  "  II  y  a  une  revolution 
gdne'rale  qui  change  le  gout  des  esprits,  aussi  bien  que  les  fortunes 
du  monde."  — ROCHEFOUCAULD,  Maximes.  Burke  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  the  present  one  amounted  to  a  "  revolution  in  the  con 
stitution  of  the  human  mind."  The  fact  is,  that  the  sentimental 
basis  on  which  the  estimation  of  political  institutions  rested  was 
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passing  away.  The  true  way  of  regarding  the  question  is  in  the 
light  of  the  change  in  English  public  opinion  between  1815-1830. 

1.  537.  Forced  to  apologize,  etc.  Notice  the  keenness  and 
strength  of  the  expression. 

1.  541.  For  this  plain  reason.  The  phrase  is  from  Pope's 
"  Essay  on  Man." 

1.  554.  Our  minds  are  purified,  etc.  From  the  well-known 
definition  of  Tragedy  in  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle,  ch.  vi.  2.  The 
work  "On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful"  shows  traces  of  the 
study  of  the  Poetics.  Cp.  also  Khet.,  Lib.  ii.  ch.  8;  Pol.,  Lib. 
viii.  7,  3. 

P.  19,  1.  564.  Garrick  .  .  .  Sid-dons.  Burke  was  an  enthusi 
astic  lover  of  the  stage.  The  former  famous  actor  was  among  his 
most  cherished  friends.  "Fourth  Letter  on  Regicide  Peace:" 
"  My  ever  dear  friend  Garrick,  who  was  the  most  acute  observer 
of  nature  I  ever  knew." 

1.  578.  -4s  they  once  did  on  the  ancient  stage.  The  allusion, 
as  clearly  appears  by  the  context,  is  to  the  "hypothetical  proposi 
tion"  put  by  Euripides  into  the  mouth  of  Eteocles  (Phoen.  524)  :  — 

eiTrep  yap  aSiKflv  XPVt  TvpavviSos  Tre'pt 
KaAA.KjToi'  aSi/ceiy,  raAAa  &'  fvcrefielv  xpediv. 


Cicero  (De  Off.  iii.  21)  says  that  Caesar  often  repeated  these  lines. 
But  Burke's  memory  fails  him  when  he  says  that  the  Athenian 
audience  "rejected"  them.  Those  which  they  thus  condemned 
were  the  more  harmless  ones  which  occurred  in  a  speech  of  Bel- 
lerophon  :  — 

ft  B'  r]  KuTrpcs  ToiouTOf  6<£#aA/uots  opa, 
oil  OavfJi.',  epwras  jixvptovs  avryv  Tpeijteii'. 

See  Seneca,  Epist.  115;  Dindorf,  Fr.  Eur.  No.  288;  and  Schlegel's 
Dramatic  Literature,  Lect.  viii. 

P.  2O,  1.  C07.  Fear  more  dreadful  than  revenge.  A  striking 
prophecy  of  the  horrors  of  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

P.  21,  1.  G26.  To  remit  his  prerogatives,  and  to  call  his  people 
to  a  share  of  freedom.  If  we  regard  the  transactions  between  the 
king  and  the  parliament  of  Paris,  this  is  a  clear  misrepresentation. 
Such  remissions  of  prerogative  had  been  wrested  from  the  king  by 
the  parliament.  That  body  charged  the  king  with  having  formed 
a  fixed  system  for  the  overthrow  of  the  established  constitution, 
Which  had  been  in  train  ever  since  1771.  Burke,  however,  alludes 
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to  the  institution  of  the  provincial  assemblies,  and  the  work  done 
by  the  Assembly  of  Notables  (the  abolition  of  the  corvee,  and  of 
the  restrictions  on  internal  traffic,  especially  that  in  corn).  The 
Notables  also  had  before  them  a  project  for  abolishing  the  <ja- 
bellcs. 

1.  G31.  Provide  force  .  .  .  the  remnants  of  his  authority.  Al 
luding  to  the  arrest  of  magistrates. 

1.  641.  Look  up  with  a  sort  of  complacent  awe,  etc.  The  allu 
sion  is  evidently  to  Frederick  the  Great. 

1.  642.  Know  to  keep  firm,  etc.  =  know  how.  The  expression 
is  French.  "  11  est  affreux,"  says  Mounier,  "  penser  qu'avec  une 
ame  moins  bienfaisante,  un  autre  prince  eiit  peut-ctre  trouve"  les 
moyens  de  maintenir  son  pouvoir"  (Rech.  sur  les  causes,  etc.,  p. 
25)." 

1.  G4S.     Listed  =  enlisted. 

P.  22,  1.  GG1.  With  truth  been  said  to  be  consolatory  to  the 
human  mind.  The  allusion  is  to  the  fine  chorus  in  "Samson 
Agonistes,"  — 

"  Oh,  how  comely  it  is,  and  how  reviving 
To  the  spirits  of  just  men  long  oppressed, 
"When  God  into  the  hands  of  their  deliverer 
Puts  invincible  might,"  etc. 

1.  GOT.  Louis  the  Eleventh.  The  founder  of  the  absolute  sys 
tem  completed  by  Louis  XIV.  His  character  abundantly  indi 
cates  the  genuine  tyrant.  See  Commines,  and  the  "Scandalous 
Chronicle." 

Charles  the  Ninth.  Who  authorized  and  took  a  personal  part 
in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  1572. 

1.  GGO.  Murder  of  Patkul.  The  Livonian  patriot,  surrendered 
to  him  under  a  treaty  by  Augustus  of  Poland,  and  judicially  mur 
dered  in  1707.  See  Voltaire's  History  of  Charles  XII. 

1.  G70.  Murder  of  Monaldeschi.  An  Italian  gentleman,  who 
had  been  a  favorite  of  the  queen,  but  in  revenge  for  neglect 
had  composed  a  book  in  which  her  intrigues  were  unveiled.  She 
had  him  dragged  into  her  presence,  and  then  and  there  assassi 
nated,  Oct.  10,  1G57.  Leibnitz,  to  his  disgrace,  was  among  the 
apologists  for  this  crime,  which  took  place  at  Fontainebleau. 

1.  673.  Kiny  of  the  French.  So  the  king  was  styled  after  the 
4th  of  August.  The  title  of  King  of  France  was  thought  to  savor 
of  feudal  usurpation. 
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P.  23,  1.  700.  Flower-de-luce  on  their  shoulder.  Alluding  to 
the  scandalous  stories  of  the  queen  of  France  brought  over  by 
those  about  the  court.  The  fleur-de-lis  was  the  royal  badge. 

1.  701.  Lord  George  Gordon  fast  in  Newyate.  This  mischiev 
ous  maniac  had  been  convicted  June  C,  1787,  amongst  other  things 
for  a  libel  on  the  queen  of  France;  but  before  the  time  fixed  for 
coming  up  to  receive  sentence,  he  made  off  to  the  Continent.  He 
soon  returned,  and  in  August  took  up  his  residence  in  one  of  the 
dirtiest  streets  in  Birmingham,  when  he  became  a  proselyte  to 
the  religion,  and  assumed  the  dress  and  manners,  of  the  Jews. 
He  was  arrested  there  on  the  7th  of  December,  on  a  warrant  for 
contempt  of  court,  and  committed  to  Newgate;  where  his  freaks 
were  for  some  time  a  topic  of  public  amusement,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  contemporary  newspapers. 

1.  702.  Public  proselyte.  He  had  assumed  the  name  and  style 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Israel  Bar  Abraham  George  Gordon.  He  nour 
ished  a  long  beard,  and  refused  to  admit  to  his  presence  any  Jew 
who  appeared  without  one.  See  a  ridiculous  letter  on  the  subject 
in  "  The  Public  Advertiser,"  Oct.  16,  1789. 

1.  704.  Raised  a  mob,  etc.  This  is  a  mild  description  of  the 
terrible  No-Popery  riots.  On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  June  C, 
1780,  six-and-thirty  fires  were  to  be  seen  blazing  in  different  parts 
of  London.  "During  the  whole  night  men,  women,  and  children 
were  running  up  and  down  with  such  goods  and  effects  as  they 
wished  most  to  preserve.  The  tremendous  roar  of  the  authors  of 
these  horrible  scenes  was  heard  at  one  instant,  and,  at  the  next, 
the  dreadful  reports  of  soldiers'  muskets,  firing  in  platoons,  and 
from  different  quarters;  in  short,  every  thing  served  to  impress 
the  mind  with  ideas  of  universal  anarchy  and  approaching  deso 
lation"  (Ann.  Register). 

1.  720.  Dr.  Price  has  shown  us,  etc.  In  his  treatise  on  "  Re 
versionary  Payments,"  and  other  economical  works. 

P.  24,  1.  746.  Near  forty  years.  Burke  arrived  in  London 
early  in  1750. 

1.  756.  Attempt  to  hide  their  total  want  of  consequence,  etc. 
Burke  no  doubt  had  in  mind  a  passage  in  Hurd's  Sermons  on 
Prophecy,  Serm.  XII.:  "A  few  fashionable  men  make  a  noise  in 
the  world;  and  this  clamor,  being  echoed  on  all  sides  from  the 
shallow  circles  of  their  admirers,  misleads  the  umvary  into  an 
opinion  that  the  irreligious  spirit  is  universal  and  uncontrollable." 
So  Canning,  speech  at  Liverpool,  March,  18,  1820:  "A  certain 
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number  of  ambulatory  tribunes  of  tbe  people,  self-elected  to  that 
high  function,  assumed  the  name  and  authority  of  whatever  plan 
they  thought  proper  to  select  for  a  place  of  meeting;  their  rostrum 
was  pitched,  sometimes  here,  sometimes  there,  according  to  the 
fancy  of  the  mob,  or  the  patience  of  the  magistrates:  but  the 
proposition  and  the  proposer  were  in  all  places  nearly  alike;  and 
when,  by  a  sort  of  political  ventriloquism,  the  same  voice  had 
been  made  to  issue  from  half  a  dozen  different  corners  of  the 
country,  it  was  impudently  assumed  to  be  a  '  concord  of  sweet 
sounds,'  composing  the  united  voice  of  the  people  of  England!" 

P.  25,  1.  762.  Grasshoppers  .  .  .  make  the  field  riny  with  their 
importunate  chink.  From  Burke's  favorite  author,  Virgil,  — 

"  Ubi  quarta  sitim  coeli  collegerit  bora, 
Et  cantu  qucndus  rurupent  arbusta  cicadse." 

Geory.  III.  327. 

See  also  Eel.  II.  13,  Culex  151,  etc.  "  Importunate"  is  a  favorite 
epithet  of  Burke's.  The  illustration  is  a  relic  of  Boccalini's  story 
of  the  foolish  traveller  who  dismounted  to  kill  the  grasshoppers 
which  disturbed  his  meditations  as  he  journeyed.  See  "  The 
Craftsman,"  No.  73  (1727). 

1.  7(14,  7G5.  T/iousaiids  of  great  cattle  .  .  .  chew  the  cud  and 
are  silent.  One  of  those  quaint  and  strong  images,  so  frequent  in 
the  later  writings  of  Burke,  which  seem  to  the  modern  critic 
ridiculous  or  far-fetched.  On  such  points  Burke  perhaps  has  a 
claim  to  be  judged  by  no  other  standard  than  himself. 

1.776.  I  deprecate  such  hostility.  Khetorical  occultatio.  From 
another  passage  we  see  that  Burke  had  already  begun  to  contem 
plate  that  crusade  which  he  heralded  in  the  "  Letters  on  Regicide 
Peace." 

1.  778.  Formerly  have  had  a  kiny  of  France,  etc.  John  the 
Good,  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  Sept.  19,  13o(5. 

1.  779.     you  hate  read,  etc.     In  the  Chronicle  of  Froissart. 

1.780.  Victor  in  the  field.  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  In  the 
last  century,  when  the  main  object  of  English  policy  was  to  tri 
umph  over  France,  the  Black  Prince  was  naturally  exalted  into  a 
hero  of  the  first  rank.  Cp.  Warton,  Ode  XVIII. : 

"  The  prince  in  sable  steel  that  sternly  frown'd, 
And  Gallia's  captive  king,  and  Cressy's  wreath  renown'd." 

1.  763.     Not  materially  changed.     The  persistence  or  continuity 
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of  the  English  national  character  which  Burke  here  hints  at  would 
be  no  uninteresting  matter  of  study.  It  is  perhaps  this,  as  much 
as  any  thing,  which  makes  the  monuments  of  our  literature,  in  a 
degree  far  higher  than  those  of  any  other,  living  and  speaking 
realities.  To  no  Englishman  can  Chaucer  and  Shakspeare,  Addi- 
son  and  Fielding,  ever  hecome  a  dead  letter. 

1.  787.  Generosity  and  dignity  of  thinking,  etc.  Bolingbroke 
speaks  in  this  strain  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  which  was  then 
considered  the  acme  of  Old  English  national  life.  Cp.  Johnson, 
"  London  :"  — 

"  Illustrious  Edward!  from  the  realms  of  day, 
The  land  of  heroes  and  of  saints  survey." 

More  accurate  history  ranks  this  particular  period  less  highly. 
Professor  Stubbs  considers  it  to  be  characterized  by  a  "splendid 
formal  hollowness  .  .  .  the  life,  the  genius,  the  spirit  of  all,  faint 
ing  and  wearing  out  under  the  incubus  of  false  chivalry,  cruel 
extravagance,  and  the  lust  of  war"  (Select  Charters,  p.  418).  A 
modern  author  has  said  of  the  specious  attractions  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  that  they  resemble  the  brilliant  coloring  of  some  old  pic 
tures — il  ne  leur  reste  plus  que  le  verms.  Touch  them,  and  their 
splendor  turns  to  dust.  Chivalry  was  but  the  perishable  flower  of 
national  life;  the  fruit  of  substantial  civilization  succeeded  it. 

It  is  so  rarely  that  we  can  detect  any  real  variation  of  opinion 
in  Burke,  even  between  his.  earliest  and  his  latest  works,  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  note,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  "Account  of 
European  Settlements  in  America,"  he  declares  the  manners  of 
Europe  before  the  Renaissance  to  have  been  "wholly  barbarous." 
"A  wild  romantic  courage  in  the  Northern  and  Western  parts  of 
Europe,  and  a  wicked  policy  in  the  Italian  states,  was  the  charac 
ter  of  that  age.  If  we  look  into  the  manners  of  the  courts,  there 
appear  but  very  faint  marks  of  cultivation  and  politeness.  The 
interview  between  our  Edward  IV.  and  his  brother  of  France, 
wherein  they  were  both  caged  up  like  wild  beasts,  shows  disposi 
tions  very  remote  from  a  true  sense  of  honor,  or  any  just  ideas  of 
politeness  and  humanity." 

1.  788.  Subtilized  .  .  .  into  savages.  A  similar  expression  oc 
curs  in  Goguet's  character  of  the  Spartans,  inserted  by  Burke  in 
the  "Annual  Register"  for  1760.  In  the  volume  for  1761,  he 
alludes  to  this  as  "  the  character  of  a  famous  nation,  improved,  if 
we  may  say  so,  by  one  styled  a  philosopher,  into  brutes."  The 
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philosopher  is  Lycurgus,  the  idol  of  Rousseau.  "The  project," 
writes  Mercier,  "  was  to  form  an  entire  new  race  of  men;  and  we 
have  been  transformed  into  savages"  ("New  Picture  of  Paris," 
chap.  3).  So  Matthias,  "Pursuits  of  Literature,"  IV.  11; 

"  But  chief,  Equality's  vain  priest,  Rousseau, 
A  sage  in  sorrow  nursed  and  gaunt  with  wfoe  — 


"What  time  his  work  the  citizen  began, 

And  gave  to  France  the  social  savage,  Man." 

1.  790,  791.  Rousseau  .  .  .  Voltaire  .  .  .  Helvetius.  The  spirit 
of  free-thinking,  which  gives  so  distinct  a  character  to  the  last 
century,  was  by  no  means  the  product  of  that  century.  It  had 
been  militant  for  at  least  two  centuries,  before  in  the  middle  of 
that  century  it  became  triumphant.  It  came  from  Italy  with  the 
Renaissance.  Lanoue,  in  his  Discours  (1585),  calculates  the  athe 
ists  of  France  at  a  million.  Pere  Mersenne,  in  1636,  reckons  fifty 
thousand  in  Paris  alone:  "  Quas  [Lutetia]  si  luto  plurimum,  multo 
tain  en  magis  atheismo  fcetet."  See  more  on  this  subject  in  M. 
Aubertin's  Introduction,  and  cp.  especially  Burton's  section  on 
"  Religious  Melancholy  in  defect." 

P.  26,  1.  794.  No  discoveries  to  be  made  in  morality.  So  in 
the  Letter  to  M.  de  Menonville,  Burke  insists,  that,  to  effect  a 
real  reform,  every  vestige  must  be  effaced  of  "  that  philosophy 
which  pretends  to  have  made  discoveries  in  the  terra  australis  of 
morality."  This  letter  contains  Burke'  s  final  judgment  on  Rous 
seau. 

1.  799.    Silent  tomb  .  .  .  pert  loquacity.  So  "  The  Anthology  :  "  — 


IIoA/lu  /kr/lrif,  uvOpuire,  xa.[ial  6e  riOi)  fis 
2/ya,  nal  ^f/lera  &>v  ert  TOV  Odvarov. 

1.  808.     Blurred  —  blotted,  scribbled  over. 

1.  812.     Real  hearts  of  flesh,  etc.     (Ezek.  xi.  19.) 

P.  27,  1.  837.     Many  of  our  men  of  speculation.     Alluding  to 

the  school  of  English  essayists,  with  Addison  at  its  head  ;  and  espe 

cially  to  Dr.  Johnson.     See  especially  "  The  World,"  Nos.  112- 

114.     Lord  Chesterfield's  essays  in  "The  World,"  which  appeared 

in  Burke's  younger  days,  evidently  attracted  his  attention.     The 

following  extracts  are  from  No.  112,  which  commences  with  the 

quotation  of  one  of  Bolingbroke's  showy  and  shallow  generaliza 

tions  on  the  subject  of  prejudice,  and  is  interesting  from  its  bear- 
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ing  on  the  present  text.  "  It  is  certain  that  there  has  not  been 
a  time  when  the  prerogative  of  human  reason  was  more  freely 
asserted,  nor  errors  and  prejudices  more  ably  attacked  and  exposed 
by  the  best  writers,  than  now.  But  may  not  the  principle  of 
inquiry  and  detection  be  carried  too  far,  or  at  least  made  too 
general  ?  And  should  not  a  prudent  discrimination  of  cases  be 
attended  to?  A  prejudice  is  by  no  means  (though  generally 
thought  so)  an  error;  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  a  most  unques 
tioned  truth,  though  it  be  still  a  prejudice  in  those  who,  without 
any  examination,  take  it  upon  trust  and  entertain  it  by  habit. 
There  are  even  some  prejudices,  founded  upon  error,  which  ought 
to  be  connived  at,  or  perhaps  encouraged ;  their  effects  being  more 
beneficial  to  society  than  their  detection  can  possibly  be.  .  .  .  The 
bulk  of  mankind  have  neither  leisure  nor  knowledge  sufficient  to 
reason  right;  why  then  should  they  be  taught  to  reason  at  all? 
Will  not  honest  instinct  prompt,  and  wholesome  prejudices  guide 
them,  much  better  than  half  reasoning?  .  .  .  Honest,  useful, 
homespun  prejudices  ...  in  themselves  undoubted  and  demon 
strable  truths,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  cherished  even  in  their 
coarsest  dress." 

1.  852.  Habit  .  .  .  series  of  unconnected  acts.  The  distinc 
tion  is  an  important  part  of  the  moral  system  of  Aristotle,  Eth., 
lib.  ii.,  iii. 

P.  28,  1.  868.  At  inexpiable  war  with  all  establishments.  Cp. 
infra,  p.  32, 1. 1015.  See  the  beginning  of  the  famous  article  in  the 
Encyclopedic,  on  Foundations,  written  by  Turgot.  There  are 
indications  in  subseqiient  works  that  Burke  had  read  it.  The 
author,  not  content  with  exposing  the  abuses  and  weak  points 
of  old  establishments,  avowedly  endeavors  "  to  excite  an  aversion 
to  new  foundations."  . 

Inexpiable  war.  A  curious  expression  of  Livy,  which  seems  to 
have  stuck  in  Burke's  memory.  "  Ex  quibus  pro  certo  habeat, 
Patres,  ad  versus  quos  tenderet,  bello  inexpiabili  se  persecuturos  " 
(lib.  iv.  chap.  35). 

1.  S74.  Singular  species  of  compact.  Bishop  Ilorsley,  after 
tracing  the  theory  of  an  original  compact  of  government  to  the 
Crito  of  Plato,  says:  "  It  is  remarkable  that  this  fictitious  compact, 
which  in  modern  times  hath  been  made  the  basis  of  the  unquali 
fied  doctrine  of  resistance,  should  have  been  set  up  by  Plato  in 
the  person  of  Socrates  as  the  foundation  of  the  opposite  doctrine 
of  the  passive  obedience  of  the  individual "  (Serm.  XLIV.  Jan. 
30,  1793). 
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P.  29,  1.  90C.  Refused  to  change  their  law,  etc.  Alluded  to  by 
Bolingbroke  in  his  "  Remarks  on  the  History  of  England."  See 
Blackstone,  vol.  iv.  ch.  8,  and  especially  Milman,  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  book  xiii.  ch.  C:  "Parliament  with  one  indignant 
voice  declared  the  surrender  of  the  realm  by  John  null  and  void, 
as  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  and  contrary  to  the  king's 
coronation  oath  (40  Edw.  III.).  .  .  .  Parliament  was  as  resolute 
against  the  other  abuse  (the  possession  of  rich  benefices  by  for 
eigners).  The  first  Statute  of  Provisors  had  been  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I  (35  Edw.  I.).  Twice  already  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  (in  1351  and  1350)  was  this  law  re-enacted,  with  pen 
alties  rising  above  one  another  in  severity.  It  was  now  |1373] 
declared  that  the  Court  of  Rome  could  present  to  no  bishopric  or 
benefice  in  England."  "  In  the  year  1390  (15  Rich.  II.)  the  Com 
mons  extorted  the  renewal  of  the  Statute  of  Provisors  iii  the 
strongest  terms." 

1.  917.  We  must  provide  as  Englishmen.  Burke  considered 
the  rest  of  Europe  as  "  linked  by  a  contignation  "  with  the  politi 
cal  edifice  of  France. 

P.  3O,  1.  926.  A  cabal  calling  itself  philosophic.  The  term 
"philosophic"  then  implied,  as  it  perhaps  still  does  in  France, 
unbelief  in  Christianity.  Coleridge's  character  of  the  philosophy 
brought  into  vogue  by  Voltaire,  U'Alembert,  Diderot,  etc.,  is 
given  here,  not  because  it  is  altogether  just,  but  because  it  illus 
trates  the  views  of  Burke,  by  which  it  was  undoubtedly  inspired : 

"  Prurient,  bustling,  and  revolutionary,  this  French  wisdom  has 
never  more  than  grazed  the  surface  of  knowledge.  As  political 
economy,  in  its  zeal  for  the  increase  of  food,  it  habitually  overlooked 
the  qualities  and  even  the  sensations  of  those  that  were  to  feed  on  it. 
As  ethical  philosophy,  it  recognized  no  duties  which  it  could  not 
reduce  into  debtor  and  creditor  accounts  on  the  ledgers  of  self-love, 
where  no  coin  was  sterling  which  could  not  be  rendered  into  agree 
able  sensations.  And  even  in  its  height  of  self-complacency  as 
chemical  art,  greatly  am  I  deceived  if  it  has  not  from  the  very  begin 
ning  mistaken  the  products  of  destruction,  cadarcra  rcnnn,  for  the 
elements  of  composition;  and  most  assuredly  it  lias  dearly  purchased 
a  few  brilliant  inventions  at  the  loss  of  all  communion  with  life  and 
the  spirit  of  nature.  As  the  process,  such  the  result! — a  heartless 
frivolity  alternating  with  a  sentimentality  as  heartless;  an  ignorant 
contempt  of  antiquity;  a  neglect  of  moral  self-discipline;  a  dead 
ening  of  the  religious  sense,  even  in  the  less  reflecting  forms  of  nat- 
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ural  piety;  a  scornful  reprobation  of  all  consolations  and  secret 
refreshings  from  above;1  and,  as  the  caput  mortuum  of  human 
nature  evaporated,  a  French  nature  of  rapacity,  levity,  ferocity,  and 
presumption  "  (The  Statesman's  Manual,  Appendix  C). 

1.  933.  Collins  and  Toland,  etc.  All  that  is  worth  knowing  of 
these  writers  may  be  read  in  Mr.  Pattison's  Essay  on  the  "  Tenden 
cies  of  Religious  Thought  in  England,  1688-1750."  The  repre 
sentative  man  of  the  sect  was  Tindal.  Cp.  Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace, 
i.  6:  — 

"  But  art  thou  one  whom  new  opinions  sway, 
One  who  believes  as  Tindal  leads  the  way  ? 
"Who  virtue  and  a  church  alike  disowns, 
Thinks  that  but  words,  and  this  but  brick  and  stones  ?  " 

1.  940.  Who  now  reads  Bolingbroke?  It  has  been  remarked 
that  Burke  is  ungenerous  to  his  literary  master.  Some,  however, 
consider  his  obligations  to  Bolingbroke  slighter  than  has  been 
generally  supposed,  and  look  upon  Addison  as  his  literary  parent. 
Cp.  note  to  p.  27,  1.  837,  sup.  The  "Sublime  and  Beautiful" 
certainly  bears  the  marks  of  much  study  of  Addison,  both  as  to 
style  and  as  to  matter.  Burke  repeats  his  opinion  of  Bolingbroke 
in  the  "First  Letter  on  a  Regicide  Peace:"  "  When  I  was  very 
young,  a  general  fashion  told  me  I  was  to  admire  some  of  the 
writings  against  that  minister  [Sir  R.  Walpole].  A  little  more 
maturity  taught  me  as  much  to  despise  them." 

1.  943.     Few  successors.     The  allusion  is  to  Hume. 

1.  944.  Family  vault  of  "  all  the  Capulets."  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Act  IV.  Sc.  1 :  — 

"  Thou  shalt  be  borne  to  that  same  ancient  vault, 
Where  all  the  kindred  of  the  Capulets  lie." 

1.  948.  Never  acted  in  corps.  With  Burke,  a  sure  sign  of  being 
worthless  and  abnormal  excrescences  of  civil  society.  Vide  "  Pres 
ent  Discontents."  This  observation  on  the  atheistical  freethinkers 
is  made  by  Bolingbroke  himself!  Burke  has  in  mind  the  chorus 
in  Samson,  — 

"  If  any  be  [atheists],  they  walk  obscure; 
For  of  such  doctrine  never  was  there  school, 
But  the  heart  of  the  fool, 
And  no  man  therein  doctor  but  himself." 

1  Coleridge  borrows  these  beautiful  expressions  from  the  Chorus  in  "  Sam 
son  Agonistea." 
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P.  31,  1.  9C2.  Native  plainness  and  directness  of  understand 
ing.  The  English  arc  remarkable  for  a  rooted  dislike  to  all  chi 
canery  and  sophistication.  Good  miscellaneous  illustrations  of 
English  character  are  the  author  of  "Hudibras"  as  reflected  in 
his  writings,  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  of  Addison,  the  principal 
characters  of  Fielding,  Boswell's  portraiture  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
the  "Christopher  North"  of  Blackwood's  Magazine  (Professor 
John  Wilson). 

1.  904.  Those  who  have  successively  obtained  authority  among 
us.  Burke  evidently  alludes  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Lord  Chat 
ham,  and  Lord  Rockingham;  denying,  by  implication,  the  same 
merit  to  those  who  had  been  in  power  since  Rockingham's  death. 

1.  970.  No  rust  of  superstition,  etc.  So  Bacon,  Essay  of  Athe 
ism:  "  I  had  rather  believe  all  the  Fables  in  the  Legend,  and  the 
Talmud,  and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  this  universal  frame  is  with 
out  a  mind." 

1.  980,  981.  Temple  .  .  .  unhallowed  fire.  Alluding  to  the 
sacred  fire  on  the  altar  of  Vesta  at  Rome;  possibly  also  to  Num 
bers,  chap.  xvi. 

P.  32,  1.  989,991.  Greek—  Armenian  — Roman  — Protestant. 
Burke  speaks  elsewhere  of  the  "  four  grand  divisions  of  Christi 
anity,"  evidently  intending  the  same  as  here.  (Letter  to  W. 
Smith,  Esq.)  lie  was  of  opinion  that  the  "  three  religions,  preva 
lent  more  or  less  in  various  parts  of  these  islands,  ought  all,  in 
subordination  to  the  legal  establishments,  as  they  stand  in  the 
several  countries,  to  be  countenanced,  protected,  and  cherished; 
and  that  in  Ireland  particularly  the  Roman-Catholic  religion 
should  be  upheld  in  high  respect  and  veneration,  .  .  .  and  not 
tolerated  as  an  inevitable  evil."  The  character  of  Burke  by 
Shackleton,  who,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  a  Quaker,  con 
tains  the  following  remarkable  passage:  "  lie  believes  the  Papists 
wrong,  he  doubts  if  the  Protestants  are  altogether  right.  lie 
has  not  been  favored  to  find  that  church  which  would  lead  him 
to  the  indubitable  certainty  of  true  religion,  lindelik'd  with  the 
mixture  of  human  inventions."  We  trace  here  the.  line  of 
thought  which  was  adopted  by  Coleridge,  and  carried  into  prac 
tice  by  Irving. 

P.  33,  1.  1033.  In  ancient  Eome.  The  allusion  is  to  the  con 
stitution  of  the  Decemvirate;  the  state  visited  was  Athens,  in 
the  time  of  Pericles.  Niebuhr  discredited  the  story,  but  after 
wards  retracted  his  opinion. 
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1.  1037.  Our  clmrch  establishment.  "No  student  of  history  will 
allow  this  to  be  a  fair  statement  of  contemporary  public  opinion. 
It  is  totally  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  Warburtonian  school, 
which  included  the  most  thoughtful  and  practical  churchmen  of 
the  time. 

1.  1046,  1048.  August  fabric  .  .  .  sacred  temple.  The  "  tern- 
plum  in  modum  arcis  "  of  Tacitus,  speaking  of  the  temple  of  Jeru 
salem,  which  is  alluded  to  in  another  passage. 

P.  36,  1.  1124.  The  most  shameless  thing,  etc.  Cp.  Dryden's 
Satire  on  the  Dutch.  See  the  arguments  of  the  Athenians  to  the 
Melians,  Thucydides,  book  v.  chap.  85. 

1.  1128.  The  people  at  large  never  ought,  etc.  Cp.  "  Quicquid 
multis  peccatur  inultum  est,"  Lucan,  Phars.  v.  260.  The  quota 
tion  had  been  employed  by  Burke  in  his  appeal  for  mercy  on  be 
half  of  the  convicted  rioters  of  1780.  He  often  appeals  to  the 
general  doctrine. 

1.  1139.  False  show  of  liberty.  "  Falsa  species  libertatis,"  from 
the  passage  in  Tacitus  (Hist.  i.  1). 

P.  37,  1.  1156.  Will  and  reason  the  same.  The  doctrine 
that  reason  and  will  are  identical  in  the  Divine  mind  is  a  conclu 
sion  of  the  Schoolmen  often  used  by  the  English  theologians. 

1.  1179.  Life-renters.  Tenants  for  life,  i.e.,  those  who  are  enti 
tled  to  receive  the  rents  for  life. 

P.  38,  1.  1184.  Cut  off  the  entail.  The  usual  expression  for 
formally  depriving  persons  on  whom  settlements  have  been  made, 
of  the  benefit  of  such  settlements.  By  an  entail,  strictly  speak 
ing,  property  is  settled  on  persons  and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies; 
but  cutting  off  the  entail  also  defeats  all  the  supplementary  con 
tingent  interests. 

Commit  waste.  The  technical  term  for  permanent  injury  done 
on  a  landed  estate,  as  by  pulling  down  houses,  cutting  timber,  etc. 

1.1197.  Science  of  jurisprudence.  In  the  "  First  Letter  on  a 
Regicide  Peace,"  Burke  says  that  Lord  Camden  shared  his  views 
on  this  point.  "  No  man,  in  a  public  or  private  concern,  can  divine 
by  what  rule  or  principle  her  judgments  are  to  be  directed ;  nor 
is  there  to  be  found  a  professor  in  any  university,  or  a  practitioner 
in  any  court,  who  will  hazard  an  opinion  of  what  is  or  is  not  law 
in  France,  in  any  case  whatever."  He  goes  on  to  remark  on  that 
disavowal  of  all  principles  of  public  law  which  outlawed .  the 
French  Republic  in  Europe. 

1.  1199.     Collected  reason  of  ages.     A  similar  vindication  of 
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law  from  the  wit  of  a  pert  sciolist  is  attributed  to  Dr.  Johnson. 
See  that  of  Blackstone,  vol.  iii.  ch.  22. 

1.  1203.     Personal  self-sufficiency,  etc.     So  Daniel :  — 

"  For  self-opinion  would  be  seen  more  wise 

Than  present  counsels,  customs,  orders,  laws; 
And  to  the  end  to  have  them  otherwise 

The  Commonwealth  into  confusion  draws, 
As  if  ordained  to  embroil  the  world  with  wit, 
As  well  as  grossness  to  dishonor  it." 

Chorus  to  Tragedy  of  Philotas. 

P.  39,  1.  1239.     That  no  man  should  approach,  etc. 

"  If  ancient  fabrics  nod  and  threat  to  fall, 
To  patch  their  flaws,  and  buttress  up  the  wall, 
So  far  is  duty;  but  here  fix  the  mark: 
For  all  beyond  it,  is  to  touch  the  ark." 

DKYDEX:  Abs.  and  Achit. 

1.  1247.  Hack  that  aged  parent  in  pieces.  So  in  Speech  on 
Parliamentary  Reform,  1782:  "  I  look  with  filial  reverence  on  the 
constitution  of  my  country,  and  never  will  cut  it  in  pieces,  and 
put  it  into  the  kettle  of  any  magician,  in  order  to  boil  it,  with  the 
puddle  of  their  compounds,  into  youth  and  vigor."  Alluding  to 
the  legend  of  the  daughters  of  Pelias,  king  of  Thessaly,  who,  "  by 
the  counsel  of  Medea,  chopped  him  in  pieces,  and  set  him  a-boil 
ing  with  I  know  not  what  herbs  in  a  caldron,  but  could  not  revive 
him  again."  —  HOBCES:  De  Corpore  Politico,  part  ii.  cap.  8. 
Hobbes,  like  Burke,  uses  the  story  to  illustrate  "cutting  the 
Commonwealth  in  pieces,  upon  pretence  or  hope  of  reformation." 
Cowley  employs  it  in  a  similar  way,  in  his  famous  Essay  on  the 
Government  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  It  was  an  obvious  illustration 
of  events  in  1789. 

P.  4O,  1.  1262.  It  is  a  partnership,  etc.  A  fine  example  of 
Burkc's  way  of  taking  an  abused  abstract  principle,  and  correcting 
it  in  its  application,  while  he  enlarges  and  intensifies  its  significa 
tion.  Burke  exposes  the  fallacies  involved  in  the  French  use  of 
the  term  socicte,  which  literally  means  "  partnership,"  as  well  as 
"  society." 

1.  1205.  Cannot  be  obtained  in  many  generations.  The  germs 
of  this  profound  argument  are  to  be  found  in  Cicero;  but  it  was 
never  put  in  shape  so  ably,  nor  enforced  so  powerfully,  as  in  the 
present  passage. 
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P.  41,  1.  1311.  "  Quod  illi  principi,"  etc.  From  the  dream  of 
Scipio,  Cic.  de  Rep.,  lib.  vi.  The  passage  is  used  as  a  motto  on 
the  title-page  of  Vattel's  "Law  of  Nations,"  a  favorite  authority 
of  Burke' s. 

1.1316.     Great  name  —  Scipio. 

1.  1317.     Greater  name  —  Cicero. 

P.  43,  1.  1326.     Cast  =  caste,  birth. 

1.  1341.  Oblation  of  the  state  itself,  as  a  worthy  offering,  etc. 
Perhaps  a  reminiscence  of  a  passage  in  the  Communion  Ser 
vice. 

1.  1345.  Dignity  of  persons.  The  allusion  is  to  the  various 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries  from  the  bishop  downwards. 

P.  45,  1.  1427,  1431.  As  ample  and  as  early  a  share  .  .  .  mod 
ern  world.  Burke  uses  the  word  "  modern  "  in  its  strict  sense  =• 
the  world  of  to-day.  The  "  ample  and  early  share  "  is  not  in 
tended  to  extend  beyond  the  age  of  Hooker  and  Bacon.  In  any 
more  extended  sense,  except  in  the  names  of  a  few  Schoolmen, 
and  very  rare  cases  like  Chaucer,  it  would  be  difficult  to  justify 
the  claim. 

P.  46,  1.  1462,  1463.  Estate  of  the  church  .  .  .  private  prop 
erty.  In  his  Speech  on  the  Petition  -against  the  Acts  of  Uni 
formity  (1772),  Burke  maintained  the  contrary.  He  then  held 
that  the  church  was  a  voluntary  society,  favored  by  the  state,  and 
endowed  by  it  with  the  tithes  as  a  public  tax. 

1.  1468.  Euripus.  The  strait  between  Boeotia  and  Euboea. 
The  Mediterranean  being  in  general  almost  tideless,  the  periodi 
cal  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  here  and  in  the  Straits  of  Messina 
was  a  standing  puzzle  to  the  ancients. 

Funds  and  actions.  "  Actions  "  (Fr.)  =  shares  in  a  joint  stock. 
(German  Actien.) 

1.  1478.  Mere  invention,  etc.  Cp.  the  well-known  line,  "  Si 
Dieu  n'existait  pas,  il  faudrait  Pinventer." 

P.  47,  1.  1488.     Preached  to  the  poor.    St.  Luke  vii.  22,  etc. 

1.  1496.  Miserable  great  (great  —  rich,  powerful).  "  Great  per 
sons,"  says  South,  "  unless  their  understandings  are  very  great 
too,  are  of  all  others  the  most  miserable."  So  Gray,  "Ode  to 
Spring:"  — 

"  How  vain  the  ardor  of  the  crowd ! 
How  low,  how  little,  are  the  proud, 
How  indigent  the  great !  " 
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1.  1514.  They  too  are  among  the  unhappy.  Crabbe  consoles 
the  poor  man  by  enumerating  some  of  the  sorrows  of  the  rich :  — 

"  Ah  !  go  in  peace,  good  fellow,  to  thine  home, 
Nor  fancy  those  escape  the  general  doom; 
Gay  as  they  seem,  be  sure  with  them  are  hearts 
"With  sorrow  tried,  there's  sadness  in  their  parts; 
If  thou  couldst  see  them,  when  they  think  alone, 
Mirth,  music,  friends,  and  these  amusements  gone; 
Couldst  thou  discover  every  secret  ill 
That  pains  their  spirit,  or  resists  their  will; 
Couldst  thou  behold  forsaken  love's  distress, 
Or  envy's  pang  at  glory  or  success, 
Or  beauty,  conscious  of  the  spoils  of  time, 
Or  guilt  alarmed  when  memory  shows  the  crime; 
All  that  gives  sorrow,  terror,  grief  and  gloom, — 
Content  would  cheer  thee  trudging  to  thine  home." 

CKABBE:  Amusements. 

1.  1515.  Personal  pain.  The  pleasure  of  wealth,  says  South, 
is  so  far  from  reaching  the  soul,  that  it  scarce  pierces  the  skin. 
"  What  would  a  man  giv«  to  purchase  a  release,  nay,  but  a  small 
respite,  from  the  extreme  pains  of  the  gout  or  stone  ?  And  yet, 
if  he  could  fee  his  physician  with  both  the  Indies,  neither  art  nor 
money  can  redeem  or  but  reprieve  him  from  his  misery.  No  man 
feels  the  pangs  and  tortures  of  his  present  distemper  (be  it  what  it 
will)  at  all  the  less  for  being  rich.  His  riches  indeed  may  have 
occasioned,  but  they  cannot  allay  them.  No  man's  fever  burns 
the  gentler  for  his  drinking  his  juleps  in  a  golden  cup."  See  the 
rest  of  this,  the  concluding  argument  of  the  fine  sermon  "  On 
Covetousness." 

P.  48,  1.  1521.  Range  without  limit.  This  reminds  us  some 
what  of  Pascal's  gloomy  observations  on  the  secret  instinct  which 
leads  man  to  seek  diversion  and  employment  in  something  out 
side  himself. 

1.  1536.  The  people  of  England  know,  etc.  These  consid 
erations  are  repeated  from  earlier  Church  politicians.  "Where 
wealth  is  held  in  so  great  admiration,  as  generally  in  this  golden 
age  it  is,  that  without  it  angelical  perfections  are  not  able  to 
deliver  from  extreme  contempt,  surely  to  make  bishops  poorer 
than  they  are,  were  to  make  them  of  less  account  and  estimation 
than  they  should  be."  HOOKER:  Eccl.  Pol.,  book  vii.  chap.  xxiv. 
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19.  So  also  South,  Sermon  IY.  ("Ecclesiastical  Policy  the  Best 
Policy  ") :  "  The  vulgar  have  not  such  logical  heads,  as  to  be  able 
to  abstract  such  subtile  conceptions  as  to  separate  the  man  from 
the  minister,  or  to  consider  the  same  person  under  a  double 
capacity,  and  so  honor  him  as  a  divine,  while  they  despise  him 
as  poor.  .  .  .  Let  the  minister  be  abject  and  low,  his  interest 
inconsiderable,  the  "Word  will  suffer  for  his  sake.  The  message 
will  still  find  reception  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  messen 
ger."  Swift  ("  Project  for  the  Advancement  of  Religion  ") :  "  It 
so  happens  that  men  of  pleasure,  who  never  go  to  church,  nor 
use  themselves  to  read  books  of  devotion,  form  their  ideas  of  the 
clergy  from  a  few  poor  strollers  they  often  observe  in  the  streets, 
or  sneaking  out  of  some  person  of  quality's  house,  where  they  are 
hired  by  the  lady  at  ten  shillings  a  month.  .  .  .  And  let  some 
reasoners  think  what  they  please,  it  is  certain  that  men  must  be 
brought  to  esteem  and  love  the  clergy  before  they  can  be  per 
suaded  to  be  in  love  with  religion.  No  man  values  the  best  medi 
cine,  if  administered  by  a  physician  whose  person  he  hates  and 
despises." 

1.  1545.  If  the  poverty  were  voluntary,  etc.  Hazlitt  ("  Essay  on 
the  Want  of  Money"):  "Echard's  book  on  the  Contempt  of  the 
Clergy  is  unfounded.  It  is  surely  sufficient  for  any  set  of  indi 
viduals  raised  above  actual  want,  that  their  characters  are  not 
merely  respectable,  but  sacred.  Poverty,  when  it  is  voluntary,  is 
never  despicable,  but  takes  an  heroical  aspect." 

1.  1554.  Those  who  are  to  instruct  presumptuous  ignorance,  etc. 
"  With  what  a  face  shall  a  pitiful  underling  encounter  the  solemn 
looks  of  an  oppressing  grandee  ?  With  what  hope  of  success  shall 
he  adventure  to  check  the  vicious  extravagances  of  a  ruffling  gal 
lant?  Will  he  dare  to  contradict  the  opinion,  or  disallow  the 
practice,  of  that  wealthy  or  this  powerful  neighbor,  by  whose 
alms,  it  may  be,  he  is  relieved,  and  supported  by  his  favor  ?  "  — 
BAHKOW  (Consecration  Sermon  on  Ps.  cxxxii.  16).  For  a  remark 
able  instance  of  the  indebtedness  of  modern  politicians  to  Burke, 
compare  with  this  passage  Sir  R.  Peel's  speech  at  the  Glasgow 
Banquet,  1837. 

P.  49,  1.  1563.  No !  we  will  have  her  to  exalt  her  mitred 
front,  etc.  "  Christ  would  have  his  body,  the  Church,  not  meagre 
and  contemptible,  but  replenished  and  borne  up  with  sufficiency, 
displayed  to  the  world  with  the  beauties  of  fulness,  and  the  most 
ennobling  proportions."  — SOUTH,  Posthumous  Sermons,  No.  II. 


78  NOTES. 

1.  1579.  They  can  see  a  Bishop  of  Durham,  etc.  The  argu 
ment  is  from  what  he  elsewhere  calls  "  the  excellent  queries  of 
the  excellent  Berkeley."  "  If  the  revenues  allotted  for  the  en 
couragement  of  religion  and  learning  were  made  hereditary  in 
the  hands  of  a  dozen  lay  lords,  and  as  many  overgrown  common 
ers,  whether  the  public  would  be  much  the  better  for  it  ?  "  (Que 
ries,  No.  349.)  Similarly  Swift  ("Arguments  against  enlarging  the 
Power  of  the  Bishops"):  "I  was  never  able  to  imagine  what 
inconvenience  would  accrue  to  the  public  by  one  thousand  or  two 
thousand  a  year  being  in  the  hands  of  a  Protestant  bishop,  any 
more  than  of  a  lay  person.  The  former,  generally  speaking,  lives 
as  piously  and  hospitably  as  the  other,  pays  his  debts  as  honestly, 
and  spends  as  much  of  his  revenue  amongst  his  tenants;  besides, 
if  they  are  his  immediate  tenants,  you  may  distinguish  them  at 
first  sight,  by  their  habits  and  horses,  or,  if  you  go  to  their 
houses,  by  their  comfortable  way  of  living." 

1.  1583.  This  Earl,  or  that  Squire.  The  argument  is  wittily 
amplified  by  Sydney  Smith,  in  his  "Second  Letter  to  Archdeacon 
Singleton:"  "Take,  for  instance,  the  Cathedral  of  Bristol,  the 
whole  estates  of  which  are  about  equal  to  keeping  a  pack  of  fox 
hounds.  If  this  had  been  in  the  hands  of  a  country  gentleman, 
instead  of  Precentor,  Succentor,  Dean,  and  Canons,  and  Sexton, 
you  would  have  had  huntsman,  whipper-in,  dog-feeders,  and  stop 
pers  of  earths;  the  old  squire,  full  of  foolish  opinions,  and  fer 
mented  liquids;  and  a  young  gentleman  of  gloves,  waistcoats, 
and  pantaloons ;  and  how  many  generations  might  it  be  before  the 
fortuitous  concourse  of  noodles  would  produce  such  a  man  as 
Professor  Lee,  one  of  the  Prebendaries  of  Bristol,  and  by  far  the 
most  eminent  Oriental  scholar  in  Europe  ?  " 

1.  1584.  So  many  dorjs  and  horses  are  not  kept,  etc.  The 
reader  might  fancy  he  had  Cobbett  before  him  instead  of  Burke. 
Burke  was  a  true  friend  to  the  poor  who  lived  near  his  estate. 
See  Prior's  Life  of  Burke,  chap.  xiv. 

P.  50,  1.  1589.  It  is  better  to  cherish,  etc.  The  principle  had 
been  put  forth  by  Bishop  Ilorsley  in  his  sermon  on  the  poor  not 
ceasing  out  of  the  land  (Deut.  xv.  11),  May  18,  1786.  He  main 
tains  that  the  best  and  most  natural  mode  of  relief  is  by  volun 
tary  contributions.  "The  law  should  be  careful  not  to  do  too 
much." 

1.  1598.  Too  much  and  too  little  are  treason  against  property. 
This  striking  aphorism  is  a  type  peculiar  to  Burke. 


NOTES.  79 

P.  51,  1.  1624.  We  shall  believe  those  reformers,  etc.  "  If  they 
abuse  the  goods  of  the  Church  unto  pomp  and  vanity,  such  faults 
we  do  not  excuse  in  them:  only  we  wish  it  to  be  considered 
whether  such  faults  be  verily  in  them,  or  else  but  objected  against 
them  by  such  as  gape  after  spoil,  and  therefore  are  no  competent 
judges  of  what  is  moderate  and  what  is  excessive.  ...  If  the 
remedy  for  the  disease  is  good,  let  it  be  impartially  applied.  In 
terest  reipublicae  ut  re  sua  quisque  bene  utatur.  Let  all  states  be 
put  to  their  moderate  pensions,  let  their  livings  and  lands  be 
taken  away  from  them,  whosoever  they  be,  in  whom  such  ample 
possessions  are  found  to  have  been  matters  of  grievous  abuse; 
were  this  just?  Would  noble  families  think  this  reasonable?" 
Hooker,  Eccl.  Pol.,  book  vii.  xxiv.  24.  So  Crabbe,  "Religious 
Sects:"  — 

"  '  In  pomp,'  they  cry,  '  is  England's  Church  arrayed, 
Our  cool  reformers  wrought  like  men  afraid  — 
We  would  have  pulled  her  gorgeous  temples  down, 
And  spurned  her  mitre,  and  denied  her  gown  — 
We  would  have  trodden  low  both  bench  and  stall, 
Nor  left  a  tithe  remaining,  great  or  small ! ' 
Let  us  be  serious  —  should  such  trials  come, 
Are  they  themselves  prepared  for  martyrdom  ?  " 
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